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Helping  the  giucei  sell 

CANNED  ASPARAGUS 


The  advertisement  reproduced  above 
contains  the  kind  of  information  about 
canned  asparagus  that  any  retail  grocer  can 
use  to  his  profit.  Styles,  grades,  contents, 
related  item  selling — merchandising  ideas 
with  which  to  build  bigger  volume.  There 
is  a  series  of  these  pages — each  on  a  dif¬ 


ferent  canned  food — appearing  every  month 
in  the  leading  grocery  trade  publications. 
Have  you  been  reading  them?  We  hope 
you  will  find  some  of  the  ideas  useful  in 
your  merchandising  work.  We  know  they 
are  stimulating  intelligent  retail  selling  of 
canned  foods. 
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PLANTS 

OP  THE 

™eLPS  can  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  UF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


AVARS  TOMATO  CORING  MACHINE 


BETTER  QUALITY. 
MORE  CANS  PER  TON. 

MAKES  QUALITY 
TOMATO  JUICE. 


Th  is  machine  is  usually  placed  be¬ 
tween  Washer  and  Scalder.  Tom¬ 
atoes  are  delivered  on  lower  endless 
belt. 

The  tomatoes  are  in  Full  view  oF  op¬ 
erators  who  place  them  on  the  cone 
shaped  cups  to  be  cored. 

Part  or  all  tomatoes  can  be  cored. 

Cored  tomatoes  can  be  delivered 
bacU  on  lower  chain  to  the  Scalder 
or  other  belts  or  pans. 

Can  be  built  to  set  over  your  present 
tomato  carriers. 

Eliminates  Mold,  Black  and  Green  Cores. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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A  Cameron  Automatic  Line  «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  ~No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  "ovin"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


FROZEN 
FRUIT  CANS 

^^^c/cers  of  Frozen  Fruits,  interested 
in  gaining  greater  favor  for  their 
products  among  the  Restaurant,  Pie 
Bakers,  Preservers,  and  other  trades, 
can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Continental’s  ability  to  help  them 
with  their  problems. 

Selecting  the  Right  Container 

There  are  many  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  obtaining  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  product  to  be  packed  and  the 
freezing  process  to  be  used.  Relative 
cost — ability  to  resist  decomposition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer — 
sturdiness  of  construction — and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  container. 

Continental  manufactures  several 
types  of  cans  that  are  now  being  used 
successfully  for  Frozen  Products.  The 
gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes, 
hermetically  sealed  under  vacuum, 
offer  many  advantages  and  permit 
Packers  to  sell  in  small  lots  and  as¬ 
sorted  cases  to  buyers  who  haven’t 
the  plant  facilities  to  buy  in  large  MORGAN 

quantities.  Larger  cans  are  also  avail-  ^pervisor 

able  in  15,  20  and  30 pound  sizes,  with  ***N"e^  York 

full  friction  or  friction  slip  covers. 

Exhaustive  Research 


SEATTLE 

WASHINGTON 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  39  MODERN 
CONTINENTAE  PLANTS  OF  TO¬ 
DAY-ALL  located  at  strategic 
DISTRIBUTION  POINTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


WELL. 


of  colored  berries  and  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well  protected 
when  packed  in  Continental’s  quality 
enamel  lined  cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 


Studies  Available 

Continental,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  made  many  studies 
of  Frozen  Packs.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
hasavast  fundof  informationquickly 
available  to  any  Packer  of  Frozen 
Products. 


15  lb.,  20  Ib. 
and  30  lb.  SIZES 


opens  the  cans,  will  be  impressed  with  the 
hne  appearance  of  both  can  and  contents. 


◄-GALLON  and  No.lO  SIZES 
for  Vacuum 


The  excellent  work  that  has  heen  ac¬ 
complished  for  customers  thru  Re¬ 
search — the  wonderful  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  Closing  Machine  performance 
— and  the  unusual  ability  to  get  cans  on 
customers’  sidings  the  fastest  and 
cheapest  way — is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
which  the  three  executives  pictured 
above  are  rendering  to  the  Canning 
Industry,  year  after  year. 


G.  S.  THACKER 
General  Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


CONTINENTAL 

oHen  mry  ftcUUg  (or 

GREATER  SERVICE 
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The  J  ournal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


A  LOFTY  AIM — To  most  of  us  the  aims  of  the 
Administration  seem  not  only  visionary  but 
actually  Utopian  in  the  extreme.  Yet  it  is  said 
in  Washington,  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  there 
is  nothing  uncertain  or  visionary  in  these  aims,  and 
that  they  are  based  upon  well  thought  out  and,  to 
them,  easily  obtainable  objectives.  The  underlying 
principle  is  stated  as  fair  play:  which  literally  inter¬ 
preted  means  to  bring  humanity  back  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  law  of  live  and  let  live.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  this  is  a  humanitarian  move  of  the  highest  kind, 
a  truly  noble  experiment  that  must  bring  much  good, 
even  if  the  whole  objective  be  not  attained  in  full.  Be¬ 
cause  it  calls  to  mind  man’s  duty,  and,  what  is  even 
more  important,  the  long  way  he  had  strayed  from  the 
right  path.  The  picture  of  his  errors  is  painted  vividly 
and  the  horrors  of  it  made  plain ;  and  then,  in  contrast, 
the  comfort  and  delights  that  will  follow  from  the 
eradication  of  those  evils  and  the  restoration  of  right 
principles.  That  is  all  that  is  meant  by  fair-play  to¬ 
wards  your  fellow  man  in  business.  Carry  this  one 
point  further:  if  all  your  competitors  played  fair,  in 
all  respects — of  course  you  would  be  willing  to  play 
fair — and  then  think  what  a  difference  there  would  be 
in  doing  business ! 

This  cannot  be  done  by  a  mere  law  or  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  The  futility  of  “law”  to  make  men  moral  has 
been  brought  home  to  all  in  every  walk  of  life,  during 
the  past  twelve  years,  through  the  short-sighted  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Prohibition  law.  And  so  they  have  planned 
this  great  new  move  in  the  business  world,  in  a  series 
of  constructive  moves  that  will  gradually,  but  certainly, 
they  believe,  lead  away  from  the  mistakes  and  substi¬ 
tute  therefor  the  better  manner  of  acting. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  of  these  moves,  we  believe, 
was  to  make  each  branch  of  industry  police  itself, 
without  any  semblance  of  Governmental  dictation. 
Only  after  the  industry  had  devised  its  own  rules  of 
fair  trading  then  would  the  Government  give  assistance 
in  enforcing  such  rules,  upon  request  from  that  indus¬ 
try.  Digest  that  a  moment  and  you  will  find  it  smacks 
of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

And  here  is  where  the  question  of  licensing  comes 
in.  The  license  is  the  “punch”  in  the  Government 
backing ;  the  “big  stick”  if  you  prefer,  to  be  used  only 
when  necessary ;  but  every  speaker  at  the  Washington 
meeting  on  the  13th,  said  that  if  any  members  in  any 
branch  of  any  industry  required  the  license  to  keep 
them  in  line,  all  members  of  that  branch  would  have 
to  be  licensed,  as  the  Government  could  not  license  one 


and  not  all.  Here,  again,  you  see  the  club  for  uniform 
action,  and  there  will  be  no  licenses  unless  some  mem¬ 
bers  refuse  to  comply  with  the  adopted  rules.  Will  all 
members  in  all  branches  of  the  canning  industry  com¬ 
ply  ?  One  delegate  at  that  meeting  answered  by  saying 
that  licenses  might  as  well  be  provided  for  at  once; 
and  there  was  a  plentiful  nodding  of  heads  in  assent, 
and  then  silence  gave  the  consent  of  the  others.  Later 
that  evening  in  the  meeting  of  sections  and  local  asso¬ 
ciation  officers,  the  same  expression  was  made  several 
times,  and  again  with  apparent  thorough  general  ap¬ 
proval.  So  the  question  of  license  or  no  license  lies 
with  the  members  of  the  industry  and  their  willingness 
to  comply  with  agreements. 

A  DOPTING  THE  CODES — You  are  probably  as 
tired  hearing  about  this  subject  as  we  are  of 
/  \  talking  about  it;  but  there  remains  this  one 

consideration :  if  every  separate  branch  of  this  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  different  geographical  regions,  set  out  to 
form  their  own  set  of  codes  not  only  will  numerous 
canners  be  inconvenienced  in  being  called  from  work 
now  urgently  needed  at  home  and  in  their  plants,  but 
efforts  will  be  duplicated — the  same  field  gone  over 
many  times,  without  added  benefit  to  anyone.  Done  in 
that  way  there  will  be  an  immense  duplication  of 
efforts. 

All  this  could  be  simplified,  and  every  point  thor¬ 
oughly  and  satisfactorily  covered,  if  one  competent 
body — a  small  committee  from  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  N.  C.  A.,  under  the  guidance  of  their  able  coun¬ 
sel — would  formulate  a  set  of  codes  which  applies  to 
all  lines  of  canned  foods,  everywhere — the  general  code, 
it  might  be  termed.  That  will  take  in  the  great  mass 
of  questions.  Then,  with  its  experience,  it  could  draw 
up  the  special  codes  required  for  the  various  sections 
or  localities,  to  fit  their  peculiar  conditions.  These 
two  sets  of  codes  should  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  local  Association  in  each  such  section. 
They  would  go  over  them  carefully,  make  any  altera¬ 
tions  or  changes  they  think  necessary,  and  return  them 
to  Washington,  where  the  Government  would  finally, 
as  an  impartial  advocate,  iron  out  any  unfair  lines,  and 
bring  the  whole  into  smoothly  working  formula.  Every 
consideration,  worthy  of  attention  and  justified  by  con¬ 
ditions,  would  have  attention,  and  the  codes  would  be 
fair  to  all  canners  everywhere.  It  seems  to  us  that 
would  simplify  this  big  task;  save  the  time  of  the 
canners,  and  the  expense  of  attending  all  special  meet¬ 
ings,  and  get  this  troublesome  question  settled,  so  that 
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tradins:  in  canned  foods  might  proceed  again  in  normal 
fashion. 

The  milk  canners,  comparatively  very  few  in  num¬ 
bers,  worked  hard  and  long  over  their  job,  with  many 
meetings,  and  while  they  were  able  to  present  their 
finished  plan  to  the  Government  on  June  29th,  if  the 
entire  canned  foods  industry,  covering  its  wide  diver¬ 
sity  of  articles,  took  an  equivalent  amount  of  time  on 
each  article  the  codes  will  not  be  ready  in  time  for  the 
1934  packs.  This  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  milk 
canners,  their  ability  to  agree,  nor  as  indicating  un¬ 
duly  hard  problems  to  settle.  They  were  pioneering  in 
this  work,  and  it  is  always  slow  and  tedious  to  chart 
the  first  course. 

The  preserve  men  put  the  job  up  to  their  legal  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  happens  to  be  an  unusually  able  man 
in  that  line,  and  they  quickly  got  what  they  wanted. 

The  kraut  men  began  even  before  they  knew  that 
such  a  situation  was  to  develop ;  started  re-organizing 
their  business  through  the  Sauerkraut  Exchange,  be¬ 
cause  they  feared  to  attempt  it  under  the  Association 
of  their  industry,  lest  the  Government  would  come 
down  on  the  Association  under  the  trust  laws;  and 
now  they  have  merged  this  Exchange  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  can  go  right  through. 

The  industry  has  been  extended  a  period  of  grace 
from  interference  by  the  trust  laws,  while  it  re-organ¬ 
izes  itself.  It  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  this  opportu¬ 
nity,  but  it  must  hasten  or  the  time  limit  will  expire. 

Speaking  for  the  great  mass  of  canners  in  every 
section  of  the  country  we  feel  quite  sure  they  would 
willingly  delegate  authority  to  such  a  small,  compe¬ 
tent  body,  to  make  this  draft — subject  to  the  approval 
of  their  own  representatives  in  whom  they  have  full 
faith,  and  with  good  cause.  All  the  great  mass  ask  is: 
what  are  we  supposed  to  do;  show  us  the  agreement, 
we  will  sign  it,  and  we  will  live  up  to  it,  but  let’s  get 
going. 

COMMITTEE  ORGANIZED  TO  ADVISE  ON 
FOOD  INDUSTRY 

A  COMMITTEE  representing  the  major  food  pro¬ 
cessing  and  distributing  industries  of  the 
.  United  States  has  been  organized  to  advise 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  various  industries  concerned.  The  or¬ 
ganization  grew  out  of  a  conference  Friday  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industries  with  Charles  J.  Brand, 
coadministrator,  and  William  I.  Westervelt,  director 
of  the  processing  and  marketing  division. 

Following  is  the  committee  membership  as  thus 
far  organized : 

Earl  D.  Babst,  chairman  of  the  board,  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company;  Colby  M.  Chester,  presi¬ 
dent,  General  Foods  Corporation;  J.  S.  Crutchfield, 
National  Biscuit  Company;  R.  R.  Deupree,  president, 
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Proctor  &  Gamble  Company;  Howard  Heinz,  presi¬ 
dent,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company;  Albert  T.  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent,  The  Borden  Company;  Francis  Kamper,  C.  J. 
Kamper  Grocery  Company ;  Arthur  W.  Milburn,  chair¬ 
man,  executive  committee.  The  Borden  Company ; 
George  M.  Moffett,  president.  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company;  John  W.  Morey,  president,  Morey  Mer- 
chantile  Company;  Albert  H.  Morrill,  president.  The 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company ;  Walworth  Pierce, 
president,  Quaker  Oats  Company;  Roy  E.  Tomlinson, 
National  Biscuit  Company;  Leonard  E.  Wood,  presi¬ 
dent  California  Packing  Corporation. 

All  these  representatives  were  present  at  Friday’s 
informal  conferences.  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  advised 
and  collaborated  with  Mr.  Brand  in  arranging  the 
meeting. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  executives  to  prepare  for  a  uniform  and  bal¬ 
anced  approach  to  problems  of  the  food  distributing 
and  processing  industries.  This  generally  representa¬ 
tive  committee,  acting  as  an  advisory  council,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  assist  in  formulation  of  policies  which  will 
be  correlated  as  between  various  branches  of  the  food 
industries. 

In  addressing  the  meeting,  Mr.  Brand  pointed  out 
that  this  group  is  not  to  supersede  or  supplant  in  any 
way  the  contacts  of  the  Administration  with  organ¬ 
ized  trade  associations. 

R.  R.  Deupree  was  named  temporary  chairman  and 
Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  temporary  secretary.  A  com¬ 
mittee  on  operating  standards  and  principles  was  also 
named,  with  Howard  Heinz,  chairman,  and  Frederick 
Snyder,  Leonard  E.  Wood  and  Albert  H.  Morrill,  mem¬ 
bers.  Roy  E.  Tomlinson  is  chairman  of  a  committee 
on  organization,  with  Colby  M.  Chester  and  Gordon 
C.  Corbaley  members. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 


and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute, 
your  communications. 

TOMATOES 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA,  June  27,  1933— Crop  is 
about  as  good  as  the  average  year.  We  have  had  some 
local  showers  the  past  week,  which  has  helped  part 
of  the  acreage. 

HALLS,  MD.,  June  24,  1933 — Looks  100  per  cent  in 
this  section  at  present.  It  is  dry  here  but  the  crops  do 
not  seem  to  be  suffering  much  as  yet.  Our  contracted 
acreage  is  a  little  larger  than  last  year,  but  we  are  not 
expecting  the  yield  of  7  tons  per  acre  that  the  growers 
got  last  year  in  this  section. 

PHALANX,  N.  J.,  June  26,  1933— Finished  setting. 
Due  to  severe  storms  ten  days  ago  considerable  reset- 
ing  will  have  to  be  done,  but  we  have  had  no  suitable 
weather  to  reset.  Stand  75  per  cent;  condition  60  per 
cent. 

WESTVILLE,  OKLA.,  June  27,  1933— Contracted 
acreage  about  normal  but  25  per  cent  has  never  been 
set  on  account  of  dry  weather.  Early  setting  looks 
good.  Late  setting  barely  living.  Must  have  rain  to 
have  a  50  per  cent  pack. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  27,  1933 — All  set  at  this  time 
and  looking  fair.  Acreage  a  little  more  than  last  year. 
It  is  dry  here  now  and  plants  not  growing  as  they 
should,  but  with  rain  soon,  the  tomatoes  will  look  good. 

PELION,  S.  C.,  June  25,  1933— Will  yield  about  30 
per  cent. 

RUBY,  S.  C.,  June  27,  1933— We  have  175  acres  set 
and  if  we  do  not  get  rain  in  a  few  days,  they  will  be 
ruined.  Expect  50  per  cent  yield  with  favorable  wea¬ 
ther  from  now  on.  South  Carolina  has  been  very  dry 
for  the  past  two  months. 

COLUMBIA,  TENN.,  June  26, 1933 — Contracted  for 
a  big  acreage  and  about  everything  that  could  happen 
to  it  has  happened ;  packing  rains  and  floods  ruined  the 
plant  beds  and  put  the  ground  in  bad  shape ;  hail  did 
its  share,  insects  of  all  kinds,  especially  Corn  Flee  is 
the  worst,  which  can  clean  up  a  bed  in  a  day  when  they 
come  up ;  baby  grasshoppers,  potato  bugs,  etc.  (maybe 
I  will  think  of  the  rest  later),  then  it  turned  hot  and 
dry,  and  then  a  dry  North  wind  (that  dries  us  out 
about  the  quickest  and  worst  of  anything),  and  it  is 
just  next  to  impossible  to  get  plants  to  live  under  these 
circumstances,  and  conditions  will  have  to  be  ideal  the 
rest  of  this  week  to  get  out  50  per  cent  acreage,  and 
then  we  will  be  ready  to  try  to  make  a  50  per  cent  crop. 
This  sounds  like  tough  luck,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  June  27,  1933— All  set;  90  per 
cent  of  normal. 


We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 

DOWNINGS,  VA.,  June  24,  1933 — About  80  per 
cent  set  in  flelds  and  put  out  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  Since  the  first  settings  it  has  been  dry 
and  has  retarded  settings  as  well  as  growth,  although 
crops  are  looking  very  good. 

CORN 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  June  27,  1933 — Plantings  late; 
stand  irregular.  Weather  unfavorable  throughout  en¬ 
tire  season  to  date.  Very  dry  and  hot  at  present.  With 
favorable  weather  from  now  on  should  get  about  75 
per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

CENTER  POINT,  IOWA,  June  27,  1933— Our  acre¬ 
age  is  40  per  cent  of  normal,  but  four  weeks  late  in 
planting.  Present  growth  80  per  cent.  Very  hot  and 
dry  here  and  some  corn  is  showing  the  effects  of  the 
extreme  hot  weather. 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA,  June  27,  1933— We  have 
not  contracted  any  this  year.  The  early  com  we  have 
heard  of  in  the  community  will  not  yield  very  well  due 
to  the  dry  weather. 

GORHAM,  ME.,  June  22,  1933 — Normal  for  the 
season. 

PEAS 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  June  27,  1933 — Earlies  70  per  cent 
of  normal ;  Alaskas  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

MT.  VERNON,  WASH.,  June  22,  1933 — Crop  looks 
excellent  at  this  time  and  looks  like  a  normal  crop. 

CABBAGE 

FREMONT,  OHIO,  June  24,  1933 — Acreage  con¬ 
tracted  was  cut  this  year  about  30  per  cent  in  Ohio. 
Planting  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  and  plant¬ 
ing  has  been  delayed  about  30  days.  Some  flelds  will 
need  replanting  due  to  plants  being  burned  up.  Need 
rain. 

BEANS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  28,  1933 — Green  and 
Wax:  Doing  well.  Acreage  same  as  last  year.  Some 
report  of  leaf  hoppers  doing  damage,  but  do  not  think 
it  is  extensive. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  June  27,  1933 — Much  shorter  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Vines  small.  Beetle  bad. 
Acreage  curtailed.  Only  3  canners  in  this  section 
operating  on  beans. 

RUBY,  S.  C.,  June  27,  1933 — Crop  was  almost  a 
complete  failure  in  this  State.  Practically  none  were 
canned. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  June  27,  1933— All  in  field.  85 
per  cent  of  normal. 

FRUIT 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  June  27,  1933 — Peaches:  10  per 
cent  of  normal. 
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If  it  s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 


,,,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


Manufactured  by 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 


Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  Import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 


Your  dealer  has  it. 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt 


(Full  Size) 
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Some  Characteristics  of  Canned  Peas 


As  Related  To  Blanching  And  Processing 

By  LcRoy  J\  Strasburger 

Director  of  Technical  Service  Department,  Metal  Packase  Corporation 


BLANCHING 

OUR  blanching  experiments  on  peas  were  continued  in  1932, 
It  was  our  desire  to  corroborate  the  results  obtained  in 
the  previous  year  and  to  ascertain,  whether  there  were  any 
factors  that  had  been  overlooked.  The  experimental  work  in 
1931  had  been  limited  to  No,  4  sieve  peas,  so  during  the  past 
season  one  experimental  run  was  made  on  No,  3  sieve  peas 
and  another  on  “run  of  the  pod”  peas.  The  blanch  employed 
ranged  from  5  minutes  at  180  degrees  F,  to  10  minutes  at  210 
degrees  F, 

Inasmuch  as  we  found  certain  canners  using  a  process  of 
18  minutes  at  250  degrees  F,  for  No,  2  cans,  rather  than  the 
more  generally  used  process  at  240  degrees  F,,  we  felt  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  check  the  results  of  such  process¬ 
ing,  Accordingly  each  lot  of  our  blanched  peas  was  split  in 
half  and  one  part  was  processed  for  18  minutes  at  250  degrees 
F,  and  the  remainder  for  30  minutes  at  240  degrees  F,  Repre¬ 
sentative  samples  of  all  lots  were  examined  in  the  laboratory 
and  later  graded  by  Mr,  Shook  and  myself, 

1,  Clarity  of  Liquor. 

The  turbidity  of  each  sample  of  liquor  drained  from  the 
peas  was  carefully  measured.  In  no  case  were  we  able  to 
find  any  difference  in  the  clarity  of  the  liquor  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  blanch,  A  few  samples  .showed  slight  varia¬ 
tion,  but  this  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  few  mature  peas 
in  the  lot, 

2,  Tenderness. 

Apparently  the  blanch  had  no  effect  on  the  tenderness  of 
the  peas;  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  soaked  peas  during  this  winter,  it  was  found 
that  the  canned  product  increased  pi'ogressively  in  hardness 
when  the  blanching  period  was  lengthened  or  the  temperature 
raised.  This  was  contrary  to  belief  and  expectation, 

3,  Splits. 

The  blanch  seemed  to  -have  no  effect  upon  the  number  of 
splits  and  broken  peas  that  were  found  in  the  canned  product. 
Neither  was  the  time  nor  temperature  of  the  process  a  factor. 
The  table  below  illustrates  the  variation  that  was  found  in 
the  experimental  lots, 

PKRCKNTAGK  OF  SPLIT  AND  BROKEN  PEAS 

No.  ."5  Peas  Run  of  Pod  Peas 


Blanch 

240° 

2R0° 

240° 

250° 

Proce.ss  Process 

Process 

Process 

Minutes  at  180  Deprrees  F . 

.  31 

25 

41 

38 

10 

Minutes  at  180  Dejtr»‘es  F..  . 

.  27 

2.R 

40 

49 

r, 

Minutes  at  190  Degrees  F . 

.  .30 

32 

35 

42 

10 

Minutes  at  190  Degrees  F . 

.  29 

38 

48 

48 

5 

Minutes  at  210  Degrees  F . 

.  28 

57 

47 

10 

Minutes  at  210  Degrees  F . 

.  19 

19 

31 

36 

4. 

Uniformity  of  Color. 
The  blanch  seemed  to 

exert  no 

influence 

upon  the 

color  of 

the  several  lots  of  peas.  It  is  apparent  thei-efore  that  the 
minimum  blanch  used  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  discolora¬ 
tion  due  to  oxidation. 

PROCESSING 

The  cans  pi’ocessed  at  240  degrees  F.  and  250  degrees  F. 
showed  no  apparent  difference  in  the  clarity  of  the  liquor. 
There  was,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the  tenderness  of 
the  samples.  In  almost  every  case,  the  peas  that  had  been 
processed  for  18  minutes  at  250  degrees  F.  were  materially 
harder  than  those  processed  for  30  minutes  at  240  degrees  F. 


This  difference  would  have  been  more  apparent  had  an  equiva¬ 
lent  process  of  35  minutes  at  240  degrees  F.  been  used  instead 
of  30  minutes.  The  latter  time  is  not  recommended  but  it  was 
being  used  in  the  factory  where  our  experimental  work  was 
conducted.  It  seems  that  the  actual  softening  of  peas  invokes 
protracted  heating  rather  than  intensive  heating  at  a  high 
temperature.  This  is  quite  significant  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  it  is  necessary  to  run  up  the  process  in  order  to  soften 
mature  peas.  From  the  observations  made  in  1932,  it  seems 
that  a  greater  softening  effect  can  be  secured  on,  processes  at 
240  degrees  F,  than  can  be  secured  from  a  245  degrees  F.  or 
a  250  degrees  F.  process. 

SOME  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PEAS 

One  of  the  problems  that  always  confronts  the  pea  canner  is 
to  properly  gauge  the  fill  of  the  can  when  the  peas  are  getting 
mature.  The  thought  occurred  that  if  we  could  establish  the 
actual  moisture  content  of  processed  peas  and  ascertain  the 
limit  for  each  sieve  size,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  accurately 
determine  the  proper  fill  of  any  can  by  running  a  preliminary 
moisture  test  on  the  peas  at  the  filler.  This  led  to  some  experi¬ 
mental  work  which  established  other  and  more  interesting  facts. 
We  found  for  instance  in  an  experimental  lot  of  No.  3  sieve 
peas,  that  the  peas  coming  from  the  grader  showed  a  moisture 
content  of  62  per  cent,  and  that  after  they  had  been  blanched 
for  5  minutes  at  180  degrees  F.  they  contained  66  per  cent  of 
moisture.  Several  weeks  after  these  peas  had  been  processed 
and  cooled  the  moisture  content  was  74  per  cent.  We  then 
thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  run  moisture  tests  on 
all  of  the  experimental  lots  which  had  been  canned.  This  work 
indicated  that  the  final  moisture  content  of  the  peas  was  very 
constant  in  a  given  lot  and  showed  no  change,  beyond  the  limits 
of  experimental  error  when  the  blanch  was  varied  from  5  min¬ 
utes  at  180  degrees  F.  to  10  minutes  at  210  degrees  F.,  or  when 
the  proce.ss  was  30  minutes  at  240  degrees  F.  or  18  minutes  at 
250  degrees  F.  When  the  work  was  carried  further  and  other 
samples  of  peas  of  various  types  and  grades  were  examined, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  moisture  present 
in  the  peas  (or  the  residue  after  moisture  had  been  extracted, 
which  we  will  call  total  solids)  might  be  used  to  measure 
maturity. 

If  the  growth  cycle  of  most  vegetables  is  closely  observed,  we 
will  find  that  the  moisture  content  is  at  a  maximum  when  they 
are  immature  and  at  a  minimum  wffien  they  are  fully  mature. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  peas  and  corn,  which  you  pack. 
Corn  Canners  realize  that  very  immature  corn  is  watery  and 
that  in  progressing  to  maturity  it  goes  through  three  different 
stages  of  development.  First  there  is  the  milk  stage,  then  the 
dough  stage  and  finally  the  hard  mature  seed.  This  development 
of  the  plant  is  a  normal  one.  As  the  seed  matures  there  is  a 
loss  of  moisture  and  a  definite  storing  up  of  starches  and  related 
solids.  The  same  changes  take  place  in  peas.  The  immature 
pea  is  small,  very  soft  and  watery;  as  it  develops  it  becomes 
starchier  and  more  solid  until  at  full  maturity,  it  is  hard  and 
stone-like,  containing  a  maximum  of  solid  material  and  a 
minimum  of  moisture. 

Several  years  ago  the  canners  of  peas  were  interested  in 
learning  that  a  means  of  quality  grading  raw  peas  had  been 
developed  in  the  west.  This  consisted  of  subjecting  a  given 
sample  to  a  predetermined  pressure  and  gathering  the  watery 
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extract  in  a  measured  container.  The  amount  of  liquid  squeezed 
from  the  peas  is  used  as  a  measure  of  their  quality.  In  our 
experimental  field  work,  we  have  found  that  an  adaptation  of 
the  test  that  is  used  for  determining  moisture  in  milk  powder 
as  recommended  by  the  American  Dried  Milk  Institute  is  very 
convenient  for  determining  the  moisture  content  of  peas.  We 
have  been  able  to  secure  consistent  results  with  this  apparatus, 
and  believe  that  it  might  be  used  in  determining  the  grade  of 
peas  which  are  being  received  at  the  factory.  The  method  con¬ 
sists  of  immersing  a  weighed  sample  of  crushed  peas  in  toluene 
that  is  contained  in  a  fiask  connected  with  a  condenser  and  a 
graduated  receiving  tube.  Toluene  has  a  boiling  point  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  at  the  same  time  is 
of  a  lighter  specific  gravity  than  water.  When  heat  is  applied 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fiask,  the  water  in  the  peas  is  distilled  off 
as  a  vapor  and  is  subsequently  condensed  to  a  liquid  and  col¬ 
lected  in  the  receiving  tube.  In  about  40  minutes  all  of  the 
water  has  been  deposited  in  the  calibrated  tube  and  a  direct 
reading  of  the  amount  of  moisture  present  can  be  obtained.  If 
the  percentage  of  water  is  subtracted  from  100  the  result  will 
be  the  total  solids  content  expressed  as  percentage. 

From  experimental  data  obtained,  it  would  seem  that  the 
moisture  or  total  solids  test  can  be  used  as  an  index  of  quality 
in  the  canned  product.  Peas  that  have  become  over-mature 
will  be  much  higher  in  total  solids  and  lower  in  moisture  con¬ 
tent  than  those  which  have  been  canned  from  immatwe  peas. 
As  an  example  we  secured  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4  sieve 
size  peas  canned  at  the  same  factory  at  the  same  time.  The 
total  solids  were  as  follows: 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4 

Sieve  Size  Sieve  Size  Sieve  Size  Sieve  Size 

18.5%  23.5%  26.2%  27.1% 

The  total  solids  contents  of  peas  will  probably  show  some 
slight  variation  from  season  to  season.  From  our  experimental 
work,  we  have  learned  that  sweet  peas  are  consistently  higher 
in  moisture  and  lower  in  total  solids  than  similar  grades  of 
Alaska  peas.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
larger  sieve  sizes  of  sweet  peas  can  be  converted  into  a  fancy 
or  extra  standard  pack  while  similar  sieve  sizes  of  Alaska  peas 
can  seldom  be  graded  higher  than  standard.  Further  experi¬ 
mental  work  may  show  that  a  total  solids  determination  on 
thoroughly  drained  canned  peas  might  be  incorporated  into  the 
McNary-Mapes  Methods,  as  a  means  of  differentiating  between 
.standard  and  sub-standard  peas.  From  our  observations,  it 
would  seem  that  most  peas  exceeding  28  per  cent  of  total  solids 
should  fall  into  the  sub-standard  class.  We  believe  that  a 
total  solids  test  will  automatically  throw  into  sub  standard 
many  peas  that  are  now  masquerading  as  standard  peas.  The 
present  tenderness  tester  is  rendered  ineffective  when  mature 
peas  or  soaked  peas  are  processed  for  a  long  time.  In  addition 
its  operation  is  a  tedious  painstaking  ordeal.  The  total  solids 
or  moisture  test  is  rapid  and  easy.  It  is  an  effective  yardstick 
or  standard  for  measuring  over-maturity.  The  accompanying 
tables  give  some  idea  of  the  variation  that  we  found  in  our 
exiierimental  work. 

The  canning  of  soaked  dried  peas  has  occasioned  much  con¬ 
troversy  and  bitter  dispute  within  the  past  twelve  months. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  soaked  peas  have  been  canned  and 
marketed  under  an  Early  June  label.  There  is  also  no  doubt 
that  some  canners  have  wrongly  accused  their  competitors  of 
resorting  to  such  practices.  From  visual  examinations  and 
organoleptic  tests,  there  is  great  difficulty  at  times  in  differen¬ 
tiating  between  peas  that  have  been  canned  from  soaked  seed 
peas  and  from  peas  that  have  been  allowed  to  fully  mature  in 
the  field.  To  my  mind,  no  attempt  at  differentiation  should  be 
made.  Peas  that  are  allowed  to  stay  in  the  field  until  they 
become  hard,  and  in  many  cases  partially  wrinkled  are  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  that  are  canned  out  of  a  bag  in  the  ware¬ 
house.  The  legal  definition  of  canned  peas  states  that  canned 
peas  are  the  vegetable  prepared  from  the  fresh  immature  un¬ 
broken  seed  of  the  common  or  garden  pea  (Pisum  Sativum). 
Any  canner  who  follows  the  practice  of  canning  ripe,  mature 
peas  is  producing  an  article  that  does  not  comply  with  legal 
standards  and  it  should  be  labelled  accordingly. 


EFFECT  OF  BLANCHING  AND  PROCESSING  ON  THE 


TOTAL  SOLIDS  AND 

MOISTURE  CONTENT 

OF  CANNED  PEAS 

Blanch 

Process 

No.  3  Sieve  Peas 

Tempera  tu  re 

Temperature 

% 

% 

°  F. 

Minutes 

°  F. 

Minutes 

Tutal  Solids 

Moisture 

180 

5 

240 

30 

26.7 

73.7 

180 

5 

250 

18 

26.4 

73.6 

180 

10 

240 

30 

26.5 

73.6 

180 

10 

250 

18 

26.7 

73.3 

190 

5 

240 

30 

25.2 

74.8 

190 

5 

250 

18 

26.4 

74.6 

,  190 

10 

240 

30 

25.9 

74.1 

190 

10 

250 

18 

26.0 

74.0 

210 

5 

240 

30 

26.0 

74.0 

210 

5 

250 

18 

26.1 

73.9 

210 

10 

240 

30 

25.9 

74.1 

210 

10 

250 

18 

26.7 

74.3 

Peas 

comintj  from 

Krader..38.0 

62.0 

Peas 

at  (5  min.  at 

180°  F.)..34.0 

66.0 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN 

TOTAL  SOLIDS 

AND  MOIS 

TURE 

CONTENT  OF 

CANNED  ALASKA  AND 

SWEET  PEAS- 

-AS  PURCHASED 

ALASKA  PEAS 

Sieve  Size 

Quality 

'/(,  Moisture 

%  Total  Solids 

1 

B 

84.33 

15.67 

2 

B 

81.65 

18.35 

3 

C 

75.20 

24.80 

2 

A 

78.90 

21.10 

4 

C 

72.10 

27.90 

3 

C 

74.50 

25.50 

4 

D  Mapes 

68.98 

31.02 

4 

D  Soft 

69.82 

30.18 

SWEET  PEAS 

Sieve  Size 

Quality 

%  Moisture 

%  Total  Solids 

Pod  Run 

B 

82.76 

17.24 

4 

B 

82.98 

17.02 

3  and  4 

A 

82.65 

17.36 

4.  5.  6 

B 

81.62 

18.38 

2,  3,  4 

A 

82.70 

17.30 

4 

B 

82.  le 

17.88 

4 

C 

81.25 

18.75 

5 

B 

80.22 

19.78 

TOTAL  SOLIDS  AND  MOISTURE  CONTENT  OF 
CANNED  SOAKED  PEAS 


Variety  ''r  Moisture  %  Total  Solids 

Alaska  .  69.5  30.5 

Alaska  .  70..'j  29.5 

Alaska  . 63.0  37.0 

Alaska  .  70.9  29.1 

Alaska  .  70.8  29.2 

Surprise  .  71.7  28.3 

Alaska  .  70.3  29.7 

Sweets  .  73.1  26.9 

Sweets  .  72.8  27.2 


TOTAL  SOLIDS  AND  MOISTURE  CONTENT  OF  STAN¬ 
DARD  AND  SUBSTANDARD  CANNED  ALASKA  PEAS 


Labeled 

Sieve  Size 

Present 
Mapes  Grade 

% 

Moisture 

%  Total 
Solids 

Earljr  June 

Run  of  Pod 

Standard 

69.5 

30.5 

Early  June 

Run  of  Pod 

Standard 

70.8 

29.2 

Early  June 

Run  of  Pod 

Standard 

71.0 

29.0 

Early  June 

Run  of  Pod 

Standard 

68.3 

31.7 

Early  June 

No.  4 

Standard 

72.9 

27.1 

Early  June 

Pod  Run 

Standard 

77.7 

22.3 

Early  June 

No.  4 

Standard 

76.3 

23.7 

Sifted 

No.  3 

Standard 

75.9 

24.1 

Early  June 

No.  4 

Sub. 

71.9 

28.1 

Early  June 

No.  4 

Sub. 

71.6 

28.5 

Early  June 

No.  4 

Sub. 

71.8 

28.2 

No.  3 

Standard 

71.1 

28.9* 

Early  J une 

No.  4 

Std.  (cloudy  liquor)  73.1 

26.9 

Early  June 

No.  4 

Standard 

73.3 

26.7 

•  Sinkers 

from  quality  separators  that  had  absorbed 

1.2%  of  salt. 

Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


AN  Indiana  canner  writes: 

/  \  “For  some  time  /  have  been  reading  your  eolumn 
/  \  and  feel  you  might  help  solve  our  problem.  Going 

over  our  books  during  the  past  few  tveeks  I  am  surprised 
and  shocked  to  have  driven  home  the  fact  that  our  valued 
special  or  exclusive  distributors  of  a  few  years  ago  have 
in  most  instances  become  less  and  less  interested  in  our 
brands,  if  their  purchases  last  year  may  be  safely  taken 
as  a  guide  to  their  interest  in  our  account.  With  all  the 
uncertainties  confronting  us  at  present  1  feel  we  ought 
to  strengthen  our  distribution  somehow,  as  we  do  not 
want  to  let  our  total  volume  jmss  to  ^rrivate  label  buyers 
altogether,  but  we  are  jwsitivcly  unable  to  do  resale  work 
for  our  customers  this  year.  I  have  a  feeling  we  ought  to 
work  markets  open  but  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done 
at  present  to  any  advantage.  What  do  you  suggest?” 

The  state  of  mind  of  our  reader  referred  to  seems 
quite  typical  of  that  existing  today.  Probably  fear 
of  what  may  happen  is  back  of  this  uncertainty,  but  I 
can  not  help  feeling  we  are  too  inclined  to  look  for 
some  hard  way  out  of  our  difficulties  or  else,  pro¬ 
crastinate,  preferring  to  drift  until  someone  else, 
government  or  association,  points  the  way  out.  We 
refuse  to  think  and  decide  for  ourselves. 

I  have  before  me  an  extract  from  an  article  in  The 
Northicester  Miller,  September  28th,  1932.  It  says  in 
part,  “Flour  millers,  more  than  some  manufacturers, 
have  solved  the  private  brand  problem  through  ap¬ 
pointing  exclusive  distributors  for  each  logical  trading 
area.  It  is  only  through  such  a  plan  as  this  that  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  wholesalers  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  This  practice,  of  course,  has  not  been  entirely 
successful  in  every  case,  but  has  been  far  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  that  the  custom  of  some  manufacturers  to 
get  as  many  distributors  as  possible  in  each  district. 
The  responsibility  for  this  plan  rests  equally  on 
millers  and  wholesalers.  If  the  former  try  to  steal  a 
march  on  their  regularly  appointed  distributors  by 
offering  the  same  flour  under  different  brands  to  com¬ 
peting  dealers,  they  have  no  one  but  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  do  not  receive  the  cooperation  they  de¬ 
sire.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wholesalers  divide  their 
effort  between  several  mills,  they  can  not  expect  to 
retain  an  exclusive  distributorship.  One  of  the  chief 
advtantages  secured  by  a  wholesaler  under  §uch  an 
arrangement  is  the  manufacturer’s  advertised  brand. 
Despite  the  numerous  arguments  that  are  advanced 
by  some  wholesalers  in  behalf  of  private  brands,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  average  housewife  prefers  manu¬ 
facturers’  brands.” 


Let  us  consider  again  the  high  lights  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  through  some  such  plan  as  this  that 
the  ivholehearted  cooperation  of  ivholesalers  can  be 
secured.  Really,  the  fair  minded  wholesale  distributor 
should  be  and  usually  is,  about  as  willing  to  have  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  a  manufacturer’s  or  canner’s  brand  in 
a  market  as  he  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  label.  Particularly  if  the  brand  is  at  all  known 
in  the  territory.  It  is  certain  any  fair  minded  whole¬ 
saler  must  admit  that  quality  of  pack  is  more  uni¬ 
formly  maintained  under  canner’s  label  than  under 
private  label.  Feeling  secure  then  in  the  matter  of 
quality  of  product,  having  no  investment  in  label  in¬ 
ventory,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  all  the  advantages 
of  a  manufacturing  source  of  supply  and  none  of  its 
disadvantages,  the  wholesaler  is  in  a  position  to  give 
wholehearted  support  to  the  canner’s  brand  under  his 
control.  A  jobber  did  explain  clearly  last  week,  how¬ 
ever,  why  his  sales  of  a  certain  mill  brands  had  fallen 
off.  In  the  explanation  made  during  an  interview  he 
said,  “A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  sell  several  cars 
of  so  and  so  brand.  Then  we  joined  a  cooperative  group 
of  wholesale  grocers,  then  we  next  added  our  private 
label.  Now  we  are  thinking  of  dropping  the  line.” 

It  is  quite  likely  something  of  this  sort  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  our  friend  who  feels  his  large  dis¬ 
tributors  of  a  few  years  ago  have  lost  interest  in  his 
line. 


It  is  true  this  practice  has  not  been  entirely  success¬ 
ful  in  every  case.  Certainly  not.  Usually  the  fault  in 
any  failure  of  the  plan  to  function  satisfactorily  may 
be  traced  to  conditions  under  control  of  the  principal 
making  the  appointment  of  the  exclusive  distributor. 
For  instance,  taking  the  case  of  a  flour  distributor  in 
the  market.  Several  attempts  to  secure  one  Anally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  jobber  who  was  wholesaling  a  nationally 
advertised  brand  taking  on  an  additional  account.  As 
soon  as  representatives  of  the  larger  mill  learned  of 
this  new  competition,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  wholesaler,  his  enthusiasm  over  the  new  account 
quickly  waned.  This  disappointment  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  wholesaler  had  never  been  appointed  in 
the  first  place.  Use  care  in  placing  your  account, 
support  it  all  you  can,  retain  the  friendship  of  the 
jobber  and  his  salesmen,  work  closely  with  them  and 
you  will  usually  be  satisfied  with  the  sales  volume  you 
obtain. 
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The  responsibility  for  this  plan  rests  equally  on 
principal  and  distributor.  You  bet  it  does!  You  can 
not  expect  everything  of  your  distributor  and  then 
play  fast  and  loose  with  him*.  For  instance,  an  old  and 
well  known  line  of  canned  foods  has  recently  been 
joined  in  management  with  a  cheaper  line.  The  well 
known  line  has  worked  largely  on  the  plan  of  exclu¬ 
sive  distributorships.  Lately,  however,  greedy  for 
business,  the  management  has  shipped  the  cheaper 
line  into  the  territory  but,  of  course,  under  its  own 
label  and  apparently,  not  in  conflict  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  line.  Salesmen  for  the  newer  line  are  quick 
though  to  point  out  to  their  customers  that  their 
ottering  is  packed  by  the  same  canner  who  has  been 
building  up  such  a  fine  business  in  the  territory  but 
at  much  higher  prices.  Wherever  this  has  been  done 
I  know  of  exclusive  distributors  who  are  ripe  and 
ready  for  a  change.  Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  the  jobber  who  takes  on  line  after  line,  giving 
wishy  washy  support  to  all,  soon  finds  himself  without 
worthwhile  exclusive  lines. 

The  chief  advantage  secured  under  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  securing  a  manufacturer's  (known  or  ad¬ 
vertised)  brand  for  exclusive  distribution  in  the 
territory.  Funny  isn’t  it,  how  we  keep  getting  back  to 
this  necessity  of  making  your  brand  known  to  house¬ 
wives.  And  if  you  think  this  is  not  necessary,  just 
suppose  the  government  establishes  a  minimum  price 
for  major  commodities  in  canned  foods.  And  that 
licenses  are  required  for  the  doing  of  inter-state  busi¬ 
ness.  A  way  will  probably  be  found  by  irresponsible 
canners  for  the  evasion  of  this  suggested  minimum 
price  but  just  suppose  the  law  has  teeth  in  it  and  that 
it  must  be  observed.  Remove  the  possibility  of  radical, 
drastic,  price  cutting  in  canned  foods  and  half  of  the 
canners  in  the  United  States  would  be  unable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  pack  until  such  a  crop  shortage  existed 
as  to  clean  up  all  available  stocks  of  canned  foods! 

Better  take  what  steps  you  can  toward  starting  at 
least  to  establish  consumer  demand  for  your  product! 

In  downtown  St.  Louis  is  a  cafeteria  serving  an 
average  of  6,000  people  daily.  It  is  true  it  cost  the 
management  $800  monthly  for  four  months  in  the 
year  to  cool  the  air  in  the  place;  it  is  true  that  the 
rent  asked  for  the  rooms  in  which  it  is  located  was 
enormous;  it  is  true  that  the  fittings  are  modernistic, 
chromium  plate  and  so  on.  The  fact  remains  neigh¬ 
boring  restaurants  are  complaining  about  the  low  ebb 
of  business  in  their  places.  The  proprietors  of  this 
new  restaurant  were  not  hampered  by  tradition  when 
opening  it,  they  arranged  what  they  thought  would 
please  the  public  as  far  as  a  modern  eating  place  was 
concerned  and  are  reaping  a  profit. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  strike  out  along  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  lines  new  to  you  as  long  as  they  have  been  tried 
by  others  and  not  found  wanting. 

Summarizing  I’d  say:  others  have  tried  the  exclu¬ 
sive  plan  of  sales  distribution  especially  when  unable 
to  do  resale  work  in  a  territory  and  have  found  it 
successful  just  as  our  reader  no  doubt  did  when  first 
selling  under  such  a  plan. 


If  fault  is  now  found  with  the  plan,  look  to  your 
execution  of  it,  be  certain  you  are  doing  all  you  can 
to  make  it  go. 

Lastly,  do  all  in  your  power  to  make  your  brand  or 
brands  known  to  consumers  and  you  will  find  your 
account  will  rapidly  become  more  desirable  in  the 
minds  of  wanted  worthwhile  jobbers  and  distributors. 

jH  j/t 


“DEL  MAIZ”  SUIT  SETTLED 

The  trade-mark  suit  by  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Company,  owner  of  the  trade-mark  Del  Maiz  for 
canned  corn,  against  Reid-Murdoch  &  Co.,  arising 
out  of  the  use  by  Reid-Murdoch  of  “Golden  Maize,”  has 
been  settled  out  of  court.  A  consent  injunction  has 
been  issued  against  Reid-Murdoch,  enjoining  it  from 
using  the  name  “Maize.” 

This  suit  has  been  before  the  Court  for  over  two 
years  and  was  vigorously  contested.  Originally  the 
Minnesota  Valley’s  case  was  dismissed,  but  the  case 
was  reinstated  on  a  hearing.  This  settlement  was  made 
after  the  Minnesota  Valley  had  taken  voluminous  te.sti- 
mony. 

Minnesota  Valley  was  represented  by  Semmes  &  . 
Semmes  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Reid-Murdoch  by  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Rogers  of  Chicago. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY.  ONLY' 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 


process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

Successon  To 

Geo.|W.  Zastrow 


MADE 
I  BY 


Zastrow 
Machine  Co. 
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AN  UNINTENTIONAL  OMISSION  CORRECTED 

The  H.  a.  N.  Daily  Company,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia 
calls  our  attention  to  an  omission  which  was  not 
at  all  intentional,  and  we  gladly  make  correction. 
They  say : 

“Note  that  you  made  special  mention  of  several 
strains  of  Seed  which  were  planted  on  the  Feeser  Farm 
by  the  University  of  Maryland  and  omitted  ALAH,  a 
100  per  cent  Wilt  Resistant  Alaska  strain,  furnished 
by  Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Company  of  Moscow,  Idaho. 

“This  Wilt  Resistant  stock  was  planted  alongside 
of,  and  in  with  all  the  other  varieties  and  its  name 
and  planting  should  not  be  omitted  in  a  description  of 
the  test  plantings.” 

CONDITION  OF  CANNING  CROPS  ON  |UNE  15 
WITH  COMPARISONS 

By  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricidtural  Economics 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  26,  1933. 
GREEN  PEAS 


June  15,  June  15,  6-yr.  av. 


State 

1933 

1932 

June  15, 

1926-1931 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Maine  . 

.  90 

90 

*90 

New  York . 

.  80 

61 

85 

Pennsylvania . 

.  82 

65 

71 

North  Atlantic . 

.  80.6 

63.8 

84.1 

Ohio  . 

.  41 

64 

68 

Indiana  . 

.  46 

63 

77 

Illinois  . 

.  62 

83 

88 

Michigan . . 

.  75 

71 

89 

Wisconsin  . 

.  78 

66 

80 

Minnesota . 

.  85 

87 

82 

North  Central . 

.  74.3 

70.4 

81.2 

Delaware  . 

.  85 

25 

*74 

Maryland  . 

.  82 

39 

73 

South  Atlantic . 

.  82.5 

37.1 

73.2 

Montana  . 

.  90 

90 

*74 

Colorado  . 

.  95 

85 

88 

Utah  . 

.  89 

86 

85 

Washington  . 

.  80 

100 

*90 

Far  Western . . 

.  88.9 

88.1 

85.8 

Other  States t . 

.  82 

69 

78 

U.  S.  AVERAGE . 

.  77.3 

68.3 

81.0 

t  For  GRFEN  PEAS  “Other  States”  include:  California,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  New  York,  Tennessee,  VirKinia  and  WyotninK.  For  SNAP  BEANS 
“Other  States”  include:  Alabama,  GeorKia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

♦  Less  than  6-year  average. 


SNAP  BEANS 

June  15,  June  15,  6-yr.  av. 
State  1933  1932  June  15, 

1926-1931 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Maine  . 

.  95 

88 

*80 

New  York . 

.  97 

92 

88 

Pennsylvania . 

.  70 

64 

78 

North  Atlantic . 

.  91.0 

85.6 

85.7 

Indiana  . 

.  86 

93 

72 

Michigan . 

.  94 

90 

83 

Wisconsin  . 

,.  97 

76 

82 

North  Central . 

,.  94.1 

84.6 

80.7 

Delaware  . 

,.  80 

85 

80 

Maryland  . 

77 

79 

84 

South  Carolina . 

..  10 

50 

*60 

South  Atlantic . . 

..  73.8 

75.6 

81.7 

Tennessee  . . 

..  80 

85 

73 

Mississippi  . . 

..  10 

60 

59 

Arkansas  . 

..  62 

69 

78 

Louisiana . 

. 

74 

*52 

South  Central . 

..  45.9 

72.3 

67.0 

Colorado  . 

..  98 

80 

*90 

Utah  . 

..  82 

90 

91 

Washington  . 

..  80 

98 

91 

Oregon  . 

..  100 

90 

*85 

California  . 

..  95 

82 

*89 

Far  Western . 

..  91.9 

85.5 

89.5 

Other  States t . 

..  70 

85 

76 

U.  S.  AVERAGE . 

..  80.8 

81.5 

80.7 

SWEET 

CORN 

June  15, 

June  15,  6-yr.  av. 

State 

1933 

1932 

June  15, 

1926-1931 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Maine  . 

..  98 

90 

78 

New  Hampshire . 

...  80 

90 

•  ••• 

Vermont  . 

..  95 

95 

*78 

New  York . 

...  95 

92 

81 

Pennsylvania  . . 

...  80 

80 

79 

North  Atlantic . . 

...  94.9 

89.4 

79.7 

Ohio . . 

...  70 

80 

75 

Indiana  . 

...  75 

86 

81 

Illinois . 

...  85 

86 

85 

Michigan . 

...  93 

86 

*72 

Wisconsin  . 

...  83 

85 

76 

Minnesota  . 

...  92 

89 

81 

Iowa  . 

...  86 

86 

87 

Nebraska  . 

...  75 

88 

90 

North  Central . 

...  84.1 

86.0 

82.2 

Delaware  . 

...  75 

70 

76 

Maryland  . 

...  83 

68 

80 

South  Atlantic . 

...  82.4 

68.1 

80.2 

Tennessee  . 

...  90 

85 

*80 

Other  States! . 

...  75 

89 

81 

U.  S.  AVERAGE . 

...  85.4 

84.0 

81.5 
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TOMATOES 


June  15, 

June  15, 

6-yr.  av. 

State 

1933 

1932 

June  15, 

1926-1931 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

New  York . 

.  97 

88 

86 

New  Jersey . 

.  87 

90 

86 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  87 

83 

83 

North  Atlantic . 

.  89.3 

88.6 

85.8 

Ohio . 

.  82 

92 

84 

Indiana  . 

.  68 

90 

82 

Illinois . 

.  88 

85 

86 

Michigan  . 

.  81 

91 

84 

Iowa  . 

.  85 

96 

82 

Missouri . 

.  65 

89 

78 

North  Central . 

.  70.5 

90.1 

81.8 

Delaware  . 

.  90 

85 

81 

Maryland  . 

.  89 

80 

79 

Virginia  . . 

.  81 

81 

76 

South  Atlantic . 

.  87.3 

81.2 

79.2 

Kentucky  . 

.  75 

82 

78 

Tennessee  . 

.  78 

83 

76 

Arkansas  . 

.  60 

84 

74 

South  Central . 

.  67.6 

83.3 

75.3 

Colorado  . 

.  98 

88 

90 

Utah  . 

.  92 

87 

88 

California  . 

.  90 

85 

*92 

Far  Western . 

.  91.1 

88.2 

91.0 

Other  States t . 

.  76 

78 

74 

U.  S.  AVERAGE . 

.  78.4 

86.4 

82.3 

SNAP  BEANS  ACREAGE  1933  WITH 
COMPARISONS 

Bij  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  26,  1933. 

HE  preliminary  estimate  of  the  acreage  of  snap 
beans  for  canning  or  manufacture  in  1933,  is  3.5 
per  cent  larger  than  the  acreage  planted  in  1932. 
A  total  of  32,800  planted  acres  is  indicated  for  1933 
compared  with  31,680  acres  planted  in  1932,  57,720 
acres  planted  in  1931,  andi  a  peak  of  80,360  acres 
planted  in  1930. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  estimates  of 
planted  acreages  for  1933  compared  with  planted  and 
harvested  acreages  in  1932  and  1931. 


State 

1931 

Planted  Harvested 
Acres  Acres 

1932 

Planted  Harvested 
Acres  Acres 

1933 

Prelim.  Acreage 
As  %  of  Acres 
1932  Indi- 

Planted  cated 
Pet. 

Maine  . 

.  1,000 

950 

530 

510 

96 

510 

New  York . 

.  7,400 

7,300 

4,900 

4,900 

115 

5,640 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  3,200 

3,200 

1,900 

1,900 

89 

1,700 

Indiana  . 

.  2,400 

2,000 

•1,000 

*1,000 

120 

1,200 

Michigan  . 

.  6,300 

5,500 

3,000 

3,000 

120 

3,600 

Wisconsin  . . 

.  7,600 

7,200 

3,600 

3,600 

100 

3,600 

Delaware  . 

.  2,550 

1,550 

700 

700 

100 

700 

Maryland  . 

.  8,400 

7,300 

*6,000 

*6,000 

no 

6,600 

South  Carolina . 

.  1,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

76 

450 

Tennessee  . 

.  1,800 

1,800 

*  900 

*  900 

116 

1,040 

Mississippi  . 

.  2,000 

2,000 

*1,700 

*1,700 

86 

1,440 

Arkansas  . 

.  3,400 

2,040 

1,300 

1,300 

77 

1,000 

Louisiana  . 

1,400 

850 

850 

64 

540 

Colorado  . 

.  1,200 

1,100 

900 

900 

56 

500 

Utah  . 

.  200 

180 

*  260 

*  250 

128 

320 

Washington  . 

.  550 

550 

*  170 

*  170 

129 

220 

Oregon  . 

.  400 

400 

*  200 

*  200 

100 

200 

California  . 

.  650 

650 

240 

240 

96 

230 

Other  States! . 

.  7,070 

6,590 

*2,940 

*2,940 

113 

3,310 

Total  . 

.  58,720 

52,710 

*31,680 

*31.660 

103.5 

32,800 

t  "Other  States”  include  Alabama,  Georgiai,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

•  Revised. 


t  For  SWEET  CORN  “Other  States”  include:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Virginia.  Washington, 
and  Wyoming.  For  TOMATOES  “Other  States”  include:  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

*  Less  than  6-year  average. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


TO  MAKE  TROPICAL  PRESERVES 


Mr.  albert  HERTOGS,  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti,  is 
going  to  build  a  plant  to  make  tropical  fruit 
preserves  and  especially  banana  preserves — pie 
fillings — for  which  he  has  created  a  big  demand  all 
over  the  world.  He  is  in  immediate  need  of  confection¬ 
ers  50  gallon  Red  Copper  Kettles,  and  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  firms  manufacturing  these  kettles. 

He  will  also  equip  his  plant  to  manufacture  Candied 
Fruit  and  Fruit  Paste  and  machinery  for  the  drying 
of  yellow,  ripe  bananas.  The  new  plant  will  be  located 
in  Jamaica,  where  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit  is  avail¬ 
able. 


KRAUT  PACKERS  MEET  JULY  12th 


A  CTING  PRESIDENT  ALBERT  C.  FORMAN 
has  called  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
/  \  Kraut  Packers  Association,  to  be  held  at  the 

Book-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Wednesday,  July 
12,  1933,  at  9:30  A.  M. 

This  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  transacting  such  other  busi¬ 
ness  as  may  be  brought  before  the  assembly  at  that 
time. 

This  will  be  a  very  important  meeting  and  every 
.member  is  urged  to  be  present. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  cure  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Our  stock  of  rebuilt  TOWNSEND  String 
Bean  Cutters  is  down  to  five  machines,  priced  at 
$65.00  to  $250.00,  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y.  Write  us  before 
they  are  gone  if  you  are  interested  in  a  cheap  depend¬ 
able  cutter  for  String  Beans,  Okra,  Celery,  Etc. 
Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1-60  ft.  Straight  Line  Peeling  Table.  2 
Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Fillers.  1  Ayars  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler.  2-lU’  Bronze  Westco  Pumps. 

1  Kern  Finisher.  1  Ideal  Stitcher.  1  Double  Acting 
Dean  solid  bronze  8  x  12  Pump.  1  McGown  double 
acting  brass  cylinder  4x6  Steam  Pump.  All  in  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 
Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— New  Machinery:  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Syruping  attachments  and  Inspection  Tables 
for  peeled  tomatoes.  A  liberal  discount  to  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Box  106,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — World  Labeler  for  labeling  body  and 
shoulder  of  8  and  14  ounce  bottles.  As  good  as  new. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Scott  Viner  Cylinder  for  Limas.  Rubbers 
attached.  Brand  new;  cheap. 

Address  Box  A-1920  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

8  Used  Peerless  Corn  Huskers,  Model  1923. 

4  Used  Corn  Cutters,  Sprague-Sells  Model  5. 

1  Used  Corn  Silker,  Sprague-Sells  Model  7. 

1  Used  Twin  Corn  Mixer,  Sprague-Sells. 

1  Used  5  spout  Corn  Filler,  Ayars  Machine  Co. 

1  Used  No.  1  Can  Corn  Filler,  used  one  season, 
Hansen  Canning  Mchy.  Co. 

1  Used  Corn  Washer  5  ft.  9  in.  cylinder. 

Address  Box  A-1922  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  ’ 

2  1930  Model  Super  Sprague  Corn  Huskers 
8  Sprague  Single  Huskers 

1  Sprague  Re-Husker 

1  Cut  Corn  Elevator 

At  bargain  prices  for  quick  delivery. 

Address  Box  A- 1923  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Peerless  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter  shaft,  good  as  new. 

5 — 40  x  72  Closed  Retorts,  fair  condition, 

26—4  tier  double  boil  Process  Crates,  good  condition. 
1— Circular  Steel  Cooling  Tank,  20  feet  long. 

Address  Box  A-1925  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Four  used  Super  Huskers;  Two  Variable 
Speed  Drives. 

Address  Box  A-1921  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED -About  7,000  second  hand  tomato  peeling 
checks,  prefer  aluminum  or  fibre. 

Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 

For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE— 2  million  Danish  Cabbage  Plants  for  late 
setting  ready.  Fine  select  hand  picked  plants.  Also 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper  Plants.  Good  de¬ 
livery,  full  count  guaranteed. 

Phone  146-  Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere, 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent.  Any  kind  of  work  in 
factory  for  season.  Can  fit  in  anywhere.  20  years  experience 
inside  or  field  work. 

Address  Box  B-1926  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Experienced  preserve  cook  for  Eastern  plant,  who  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  making  of  preserves  and  jellies.  Desire 
man  preferably  with  experience  using  vacuum  pan  which  con¬ 
template  installing.  Reply  giving  details  of  past  experience 
and  present  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1916  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Cannery  Supertintendent  throughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  to  tomatoes,  with  investment  up  to  $3,000  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  operato  tomato  cannery  in  good  operating  condition  in 
Central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up  additional  $3,000  and 
plant,  which  is  ready  to  operate.  The  position  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  plus  40%  interest  in  profits  of  plant  for  invest¬ 
ment. 

Address  Box  B-1919  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  first-class  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Give  re¬ 
ference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1924  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SOUNDS  BETTER 

The  cop  got  out  his  book  and  poised  his  stubby  pen¬ 
cil.  “What’s  yer  name?” 

“John  Smith.” 

“No,  yer  real  name,”  bawled  the  officer,  who  had  been 
tricked  the  day  before. 

“Well  then,  put  me  down  as  William  Shakespeare.” 

“That’s  better.  You  can’t  fool  me  with  that  Smith 
stuff.” 

RELIEVED 

A  diner  complained  about  a  waiter. 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  was  the  proprietor’s  response.” 

“Glad?” 

“Yes ;  it’s  a  relief  to  hear  a  complaint  that  isn’t  about 
the  food.” 

THE  MAXIMUM 

Teacher — What  was  the  greatest  thing  about  George 
Washington? 

Johnny — His  memory.  They  erected  a  monument 
to  it. 

PROFESSIONAL 

“Sir,  when  you  eat  here  you  do  not  need  to  dust  off 
the  plate.”  • 

“Beg  pardon.  Force  of  habit  merely.  I’m  an  um¬ 
pire.” 

TRUTHFUL 

Boy — No,  Mister,  I  don’t  want  to  sell  this  big  fish. 

Angler — Well,  just  let  me  measure  him,  so  that  I 
can  truthfully  say  how  big  the  fish  was  that  got  away 
from  me. 

PARDON 

“Do  you  call  that  a  veal  cutlet,  waiter?”  said  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  “Why,  it  is  an  insult  to  a  calf  to  call  that  a 
veal  cutlet.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  insult  you,  sir,”  said  the  waiter. 

REASON  ENOUGH 

Here’s  an  example  of  conciseness.  Willie  was  absent 
from  school  one  day  and  the  next  day  the  teacher  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  note: 

“Please  excuse  Willie  from  school  today.  He  caught 
a  skunk.” 

THE  POINT 

Butcher — Round  steak.  Madam? 

Bride — The  shape  doesn’t  interest  me,  so  long  as  it’s 
tender. 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simeoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

QuzJity  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  pK>sses8  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Absence  of  Spot  Stocks  Retards  Market — Canners  Unwilling 
Sellers — Prices  Due  For  Further  Advance — Tomato  Canners 
Have  Their  Greatest  Opportunity. 


The  market — There  is  no  complaint  of  lack  of 
demand,  but  spot  stocks  have  worked  down  to 
such  a  low  level,  even  in  new  canned  peas,  that  the 
canners  are  unwilling  sellers.  The  new  pea  pack  has 
gone  out  steadily  on  future  orders,  the  buyers  evidently 
needing  the  goods  at  once,  and  pea  prices  are  harden¬ 
ing  everywhere  in  the  country. 

In  relation  to  canned  foods  prices  all  canners  should 
note  that  Dun  &  Bradstreets  report  the  index  on  food 
prices  has  risen  30  per  cent  since  February  28th.  This 
takes  in  the  whole  gamut  of  foods,  not  just  canned 
foods,  for  in  fact  those  prices  have  not  advanced  in 
keeping  with  the  others,  and  that  is  the  point  to  keep 
in  mind.  The  condition  of  canners’  crops  in  all  items 
is  such,  today,  as  to  make  much  higher  prices  seem 
certain.  Many  sections  are  going  through  long  periods 
of  drought,  on  which  has  come  a  visitation  of  super¬ 
heat  that  is  burning  up  the  crops.  All  of  this  is  not 
making  for  good  crop  promi.ses  in  either  quantity  or 
quality. 

PEAS — The  pea  canners  of  Wisconsin  have  gotten 
through  their  early  peas,  the  Alaskas,  in  some  sections 
of  that  State,  while  other  sections  have  been  caught 
by  the  blistering  heat,  and  all  the  late  peas,  the  sweets, 
are  in  this  danger  zone.  Some  sections  of  that  State 
have  had  over-night  rains,  but  the  outlook  for  the  pea 
pack  is  uncertain  and  worrying.  This  is  clearly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  market,  the  refusal  of  canners  to  take 
on  more  business,  and  an  advance  in  prices  to  not  less 
than  90c,  with  many  holding  up  to  $1.  New  York 
State  is  in  a  slightly  better  condition,  but  there,  too, 
the  outlook  is  very  uncertain  and  the  sellers  holding 
off.  Note  the  conditions  on  this  item  in  the  Chicago 
and  surrounding  markets,  and  you  will  see  the  grow¬ 
ing  strength  of  canned  peas  everywhere. 


THE  GREEN  BEAN  crop  seems  to  have  been  hard 
hit  everywhere.  In  the  south  it  dried  up.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  for  instance,  having  had  six  weeks  of  drought 
with  intense  heat ;  and  here  in  Maryland  the  crop  has 
been  so  hard  hit  that  the  green  vegetable  shippers  have 
bid  the  market  prices  on  green  beans  up  to  $1  to  $1.35 
per  bushel,  far  over  the  heads  of  the  canners.  We 


have  had  some  sudden  storms  and  showers,  mostly 
local  in  nature,  and  their  value  passed  off  as  quickly 
as  the  storms  came.  Meantime  it  remains  unusually 
hot  and  all  crops  are  suffering. 

CORN — News  comes  from  the  middle  west  that  the 
sweet  corn  crop  is  burning  up,  with  the  yield-promises 
diminishing  daily.  Take  this  in  connection  with  the 
heavy  shipments  of  canned  corn  against  the  holdings, 
running  to  a  million  and  a  half  cases  each  month  for 
the  past  several  months,  and  the  canned  corn  situation 
is  coming  into  the  present  position  of  canned  peas. 
Every  day  finds  more  withdrawn  on  bean  prices,  and 
if  you  will  compare  this  week’s  quotations  on  green 
beans,  with  last  week’s,  you  will  find  that  they  have 
advanced  all  along  the  line. 

BEETS  are  coming  out  of  their  decline,  because 
stocks  have  worked  down  so  low,  and  prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing  on  this  item. 

SPINACH  is  becoming  quite  independent  and  sell¬ 
ers  who  have  an  assortment  are  pretty  nearly  able  to 
quote  their  own  prices.  New  York  State  may  add  a 
little  to  the  holdings,  but  the  indications  are  that  this 
item  will  steadily  grow  firmer,  at  least  until  fall,  and 
then  will  react  only  if  weather  conditions  are  unusu¬ 
ally  favorable  to  the  fall  crop. 

THE  TOMATO  crop  is  in  a  spotted  condition.  If 
we  run  into  the  normal  long  hot,  dry  spell  usually 
experienced  in  July  and  early  August  it  may  be  found 
that  old  Dame  Nature  has  pinched  off  this  crop  as  she 
has  done,  as  a  habit,  this  spring  with  most  crops.  We 
have  reports  of  poor  germination  of  seed;  dying  of 
plants  set  in  the  fields;  inability  to  get  acreage  out, 
first  due  to  too  much  rain  and  now  to  the  dryness  of 
the  soil,  etc.,  and  etc.,  until  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
proper  idea  of  where  that  crop  now  stands  on  promises. 

Meantime  the  canned  tomato  market  is  advancing 
and  sellers  are  more  reluctant  than  ever.  They  have 
sold  very  heavily  of  futures  in  this  section,  and  else¬ 
where,  and  not  many  canners  feel  safe  in  going  fur¬ 
ther.  The  cleaned  up  spot  situation  makes  the  condi¬ 
tion  all  the  stronger,  and  it  does  not  lighten  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  keeping  up  with  the  steady  popular  demand 
for  canned  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  etc.  There  was 
probably  never  before  such  genuine  and  general  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  tomatoes,  and  if  the  canners  this 
year  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  golden  opportunity 
to  supply  this  demand  with  a  really  worthwhile  article 
of  canned  tomatoes,  it  will  be  little  less  than  a  crime. 
If  they  will  do  that,  they  will  not  only  keep  the  market 
prices  steady,  upon  a  profitable  basis,  but  they  will 
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see  that  demands  increase  until  they  have  real  trouble 
in  producing  enough  canned  tomatoes  to  supply  it. 
There  is  no  guess-work  in  this.  The  thing  that  has 
always  hurt  the  tomato  market  is  the  packing  of  sloppy 
tomatoes,  off  colored  tomatoes,  trash,  to  meet  some 
cut-price  artist’s  demand  for  a  cheap  seller.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is:  those  who  yielded  to  this  temptation 
made  no  money  on  their  production,  but  they  hurt  the 
whole  canned  tomato  market.  People  like  a  can  of 
good  tomatoes;  prefer  it  to  the  so-called  fresh  toma¬ 
toes,  as  being  not  only  better  in  flavor,  but  cheaper. 
Let  tomato  canners  keep  that  in  mind  and  their  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  market  will  be  solved  for  years  to  come ;  and 
the  profits  on  their  business  also.  With  the  “code”  in 
force,  under  the  new  deal,  both  the  trash  packer  and 
the  snide  buyer  will  be  taken  care  of.  You  might 
remember  that,  too. 

Canned  fruits  are  shaping  themselves  well,  as  also 
is  canned  fish.  The  market  prices  on  both  of  these 
items  are  on  the  up,  for  both  of  these  items  will  soon 
be  in  full  step  with  the  new  government  rulings. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightly,  that  possibly  never 
before  has  the  canning  industry  faced  a  more  promis¬ 
ing  outlook.  Help  keep  it  so. 

^  jit 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Condition  Brighter  Than  for  Some  Years — Good  Day- 
to-Day  Demand — Wholesale  Grocer  Associations  Merge — Peas 
Now  a  Seller’s  Market — Pea  Crop  Disappointing — 
Salmon  Moving — Cherry  Prices. 

New  York,  June  29,  1933. 

ARKET — The  canned  foods  market  enters  the 
second  half  of  1933  with  a  brighter  future  in 
store  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  few  years, 
trade  factors  point  out.  Curtailed  carryover  stocks  in 
practically  all  important  items,  reduced  crops  in  view 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
business  world  to  insure  fair  play  for  all  factors  in 
the  trade  are  the  three  major  factors  in  the  improved 
outlook. 

ACTIVITY  —  Naturally  enough,  both  traders  and 
packers  are  loath  to  do  any  business  at  the  present 
time  due  to  the  prevailing  unsettled  conditions  in  the 
trade  with  the  result  that  routine  movements  rule  the 
market. 

Spot  trading,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  rather 
slow  although  buyers  maintain  a  good  day-to-day  de¬ 
mand  for  items  needed  for  immediate  shipment.  Trad¬ 
ing  in  futures  continued  handicapped  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  just  how  much  the  Administration’s  plans 
will  increase  packing  and  distributing  costs  with  many 
factors  withdrawing  previously  posted  prices. 

CONVENTIONS — The  trade  followed  the  news  of 
proceedings  of  the  conventions  at  Atlantic  City  with 
much  interest.  The  announced  merger  of  the  National 


Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  was  held  to  be  a  logical 
move  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  grocers  inasmuch 
as  trade  circles  held  that  the  two  organizations  inevit¬ 
ably  duplicated  some  functions. 

Formation  of  the  codes  for  retail  and  wholesale 
grocers  was  expected  and  the  form  which  they  took  met 
with  the  anticipations  of  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

PEAS  —  Shipments  from  southern  canneries  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  along  well  with  trade  demand  for  the 
new  pack  peas  holding  firm.  Many  canners  are  run¬ 
ning  short  and  offerings  have  shown  a  drop.  Natu¬ 
rally,  under  these  conditions,  the  final  price  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  packer  and  the  buyer’s  need  and 
willingness  to  meet  the  packers’  price  ideas. 

TOMATOES — Trading  interest  in  futures  gained  as 
packers  become  more  reluctant  to  continue  offerings 
at  present  prices  and  available  stocks  showed  signs  of 
declining.  Many  packers  are  convinced  that  higher 
prices  are  due  and  prefer  to  hold. 

Spots  are  just  about  cleaned  out  with  few  first  hands 
holding  stocks  of  any  size,  trade  reports  indicate,  and 
the  carryover,  if  any,  will  be  so  small  that  the  new 
pack  will  come  in  on  a  “clean”  market. 

CROPS — Reports  from  some  sections  of  Wisconsin 
and  up-state  New  York  on  the  pea  crops  present  bullish 
features  with  the  expected  yield  in  both  states  held 
likely  to  be  seriously  curtailed  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

Prices  on  futures  in  Wisconsin  are  firm  with  a  ris¬ 
ing  tendency  noted.  Few,  if  any.  New  York  state 
packers  have  posted  any  prices  as  yet  and  little  chance 
of  any  announcement  is  seen  until  they  have  a  good 
idea  of  what  their  packing  costs  will  be. 

TREND — Commenting  on  the  present  situation  in 
Hudson  Street,  one  of  the  old-timers  along  the  Street, 
declared  that  “the  trade  is  moving  along  on  spot  goods 
in  good  shape  with  canners  preferring  to  wait  until 
the  goods  are  in  the  can  wherever  feasible,  before  post¬ 
ing  a  formal  price  list.”  In  view  of  the  unprecedented 
conditions  confronting  the  trade  today,  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  is  but  logical,  it  was  pointed  out. 

SALMON — Fairly  good  business  has  been  trans¬ 
acted  in  new  pack  Columbia  River  chinook  salmon  with 
the  bulk  of  the  activity  reported  around  $1.80,  coast. 

On  spots,  a  further  advance  of  5  cents  was  announced 
on  Alaska  reds  to  $1.65,  coast,  effective  July  1.  Chums 
are  well  held  at  $1.10,  coast. 

BEANS — Southern  packers  are  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  new  pack  string  beans  with  a  fair  backlog  of 
future  orders  on  their  books,  according  to  trade  re¬ 
ports. 

Buyers  are  interested  in  reports  from  the  South  that 
many  canners  are  able  to  dispose  of  their  green  beans 
at  profitable  levels  in  the  produce  markets  and  the 
stocks  available  for  canning  will  be  sharply  curtailed 
as  a  result  of  this  condition. 

FRUITS — The  majority  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit 
packers  continue  to  remain  out  of  the  market  due  to 
uncertainty  over  pack  costs,  preferring  to  withhold 
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formal  price  lists  until  the  pack  is  in  the  can  or  a 
definite  indication  of  the  total  pack  cost  is  available. 

While  a  few  factors  have  released  price  lists,  they 
are  of  little  value  in  attempting  to  predict  the  opening 
levels  because  of  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  and  replaced  by  sharply  higher  schedules. 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  Coast  are  that  peaches 
will  open  around  $1.35,  coast,  for  choice  2l^s,  al¬ 
though  no  definite  information  is  available  as  yet. 
With  higher  prices  to  growers,  not  only  for  peaches 
but  all  other  fruits,  and  increased  labor  costs,  a  mate¬ 
rially  higher  level  than  exists  in  the  spot  market  seems 
probable. 

CHERRIES — The  California  Packing  Corporation 
posted  the  following  price  list  on  new  pack  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  for  July  shipment  only,  guaranteed  against 
their  formal  opening  on  unshipped,  in  transit  and  un¬ 
sold  floor  stocks,  subject  to  confirmation. 


Del  Monte  2y2S . *$2.00 

Del  Monte  2s .  1.50 

Del  Monte  Is .  1.00 

Del  Monte  8  oz . 72% 

Del  Monte  10s .  7.00 

Pie,  10s .  4.00 

Standard  2%s .  1.60 

Second  2%s .  1.45 

Water,  2y2S .  1.35 

Standard  lOs .  5.50 

Water,  10s .  4.25 


*  F.  O.  B.  Pacific  Coast,  port  seller’s  option. 

CAN  VOTES  DIVIDEND — Directors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company,  meeting  Tuesday,  voted  the  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  $1  on  the  common  stock, 
payable  August  15  to  stock  of  record  July  25. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Nailing  Untruths  About  the  Fair  —  All  Water  Line  From 
Chicago  to  New  Orleans — Market  Holds  Firm  —  Wisconsin 
Peas  Advance — Tomato  Futures  Impossible,  Spots  Stronger — 
Corn  Holds  its  Cains  —  Asparagus  Moving  Up  —  Spot  Beets 
Cleaning  Up — Fruits  Arouse  Interest — Apples  Higher — 
Blueberries  Higher — Cherries  Active. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  29,  1933. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS — So  much  false  prop¬ 
aganda  has  been  sent  out  that  all  true  Chicago¬ 
ans  ask  that  the  following  information  be  broad¬ 
casted  to  the  greatest  extent  possible : 

1st — Some  of  the  propaganda  is  that,  autoists  motor¬ 
ing  to  Chicago  cannot  get  within  50  miles  of  our  great 
city.  That  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  No  trouble  is 
experienced  as  the  highways  leading  to  Chicago  are 
many  and  broad.  You  can  also  park  your  car  for  the 
mere  sum  of  50c  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  several  of 
the  entrances  to — The  Century  of  Progress. 


2nd — The  charge  for  admittance  to  The  Fair  is — 
50c  and — no  more.  Rumor  had  it  that  the  price  had 
been  advanced  even  to  as  high  as  $5.00  which  of  course, 
was — perfectly  ridiculous. 

3rd — Our  Hotels,  both  downtown  and  in  the  outlying 
districts,  are  able  to  take  care  of  visitors.  Should  you 
not  want  a  hotel,  there  are  several  thousand  boarding 
houses  on  the  list  and  if  your  readers  are  having  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  reservations,  tell  them  to  write 
you  Mr.  Editor,  forward  the  communications  to  your 
Chicago  Correspondent  who  will  be  happy  to  turn  same 
over  to  the  proper  Bureau  which  will  give  same  imme¬ 
diate  attention. 

CHICAGO— NOW  A  SEAPORT  —  Last  week  Chi¬ 
cago  had  a  gala  day  when  it  officially  celebrated  the 
opening  of  the  all- water  transportation  from  the  Gulf 
to  our  city.  The  first  barge  tow  from  New  Orleans 
had  on  it  as  part  of  its  cargo  1130  bags  of  coffee  and 
1500  bags  of  cocoa  beans.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  our  California  and  Hawaiian  canners  as  well 
as  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  canners,  did  not  have 
some  of  their  packings  on  this  same  barge  tow,  as  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  would  have  been  given  them. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Confidence  continues  to 
underly  the  market.  Canned  foods  generally  are  more 
than  holding  their  own.  Weather  conditions,  of  course, 
have  played  a  prominent  part.  June  will  go  down  into 
the  record  as  one  of  the  hottest  and  driest  Junes  ever 
known  throughout  the  Mississippi  River  Valley.  Crops 
in  other  sections  of  the  U.  S.  A.  are  not  coming  up  to 
expectations.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  “picture”  is  uni¬ 
formly  optimistic. 

PEAS  —  Continue  to  be  the  outstanding  feature. 
Quite  a  number  of  canners  throughout  Wisconsin  (with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  more  northerly  districts) 
have  already  ended  their  Alaska  runs.  The  central 
southern  districts  were  hard  hit  and  a  very  light  crop 
was  obtained.  Those  located  along  the  Lake  Shore 
and  around  Lake  Winnebago  fared  better.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  today  to  buy  anything  in  No.  2  tin 
Standard  siftings  (like  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  and  No.  5 
Sweets)  at  less  than  90c  F.  0.  B.  Wisconsin  cannery 
and  then  only  when  the  order  is  accompanied  with  the 
smaller  siftings  at  correspondingly  higher  levels.  It 
looks  as  if  the  trade  is  going  to  run  into  the  same 
problem  that  has  prevailed  the  past  year,  i.  e. : 

1st — A  scarcity  of  popular  priced  siftings. 

2nd — A  surplus  of  Extra  Standard  small  siftings. 

3rd — A  surplus  of  Strictly  Fancy  Alaskas. 
TOMATOES — There  is  little  or  nothing  doing  in 
futures  for  the  reason  as  outlined  in  this  column  a 
week  ago.  As  to  spots,  the  market  was  enlivened 
considerably  by  the  rather  heavy  buying  on  account  of 
the  Emergency  Relief.  While  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  the  No.  2V^  tin  and  No.  10  tin  tomatoes,  there  seems 
to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  canners  of  No.  2  tins  to 
clean  up  even  if  it  takes  a  bit  of  a  concession.  That 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  No.  2  tin 
Standards  were  sold  here  last  week  at  77V2C  delivered 
Chicago. 
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CORN — The  recently  gained  strength  is  being  main¬ 
tained.  The  feature  of  the  market  is  the  great  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  many  canners  to  quote  future 
prices.  No.  2  Standard  spots  are  held  firm  at  60c  F. 
0.  B.  middlewestern  cannery  points. 

ASPARAGUS — The  market  has  advanced  from  10 
to  30c  per  dozen  above  the  low  levels  that  prevailed  in 
March.  Consumption  and  distribution  are  reported  as 
having  materially  improved. 

BEETS — This  item  has  been  more  or  less  forgotten 
in  the  past  few  months,  but  has  taken  on  new  life  re¬ 
cently.  The  spot  stocks  in  Wisconsin  are  cleaning  up 
nicely  with  No.  2^/^  SEL  Fancy  Cuts  selling  at  60c  F. 
0.  B.  cannery.  No.  2  Cuts  they  say  are  now  com¬ 
pletely  out.  A  demand  has  recently  been  noted  for 
future  beets  but  like  corn,  canners  are  reluctant  to 
quote. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— No.  2  tin  good  Stan¬ 
dard  cut  green  as  well  as  cut  wax  are  quoted  at  65c 
F.  0.  B.  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  canneries  (new 
packing)  ready  for  shipment  end  of  July  or  early 
August.  These  packings  seem  to  have  had  preference 
over  any  of  the  old  goods.  No.  10  tin  cut  green  and 
cut  wax  beans  are  offered  most  sparingly.  Future 
fancy  whole  grades  have  been  in  fair  demand. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Quite  a  number  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  who  attended  the  Washington  meeting 
of  June  13th,  stopped  off  on  their  way  back  home.  All 
gave  the  impression  that  the  peach  pack  this  year 
would  be  controlled  and  that  Uncle  Sam  would  be  the 
policeman  to  see  that  all  the  boys  behaved.  It  was 
rumored  that  those  early  sales  at  around  $1.05  for 
No.  21/2  Standards  and  $1.15  for  No.  2V2  Choice  might 
carry  with  ’em  when  delivery  time  rolled  around  a 
Government  tax  that  would  not  make  the  purchase  an 
attractive  one  from  the  buyer’s  point  of  view.  While 
that  might  seem  radical,  still  stranger  things  than  that 
have  happened  since  the  New  Deal  began  to  function. 
There  was  some  new  pack  California  apricot  business 
recorded  here  since  our  last  report  with  No.  2\U  Stan¬ 
dards  at  $1.15  and  No.  2V(>  Choice  $1.30  F.  0.  B.  coast 
— being  the  basis. 

APPLES — A  prominent  factor  in  our  local  market 
went  on  record  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  seven-eighths 
of  all  the  spot  apples  available  in  New  York  State  were 
confined  to  the  hands  of  but  three  canners.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  strong  with  an  advance  of  25c,  having 
already  been  recorded.  $2.75  to  $3.00  F.  0.  B.  New 
York  State  is  about  the  lowest  on  No.  10  tin  Standards. 
Washington  apples  are  still  available  at  $2.85  F.  O.  B. 
coast. 

BLUEBERRIES — No.  10  tin  spot  blueberries  have 
been  cleaned  up  in  our  local  market  and  rumor  had  it 
that  one  sale  was  made  at  $6.00  F.  0.  B.  Chicago.  Your 
Correspondent,  however,  was  unable  to  substantiate 
that  price.  Much  interest  is  being  developed  in  new 
pack  blueberries  but  no  prices  have  yet  reached  this 
market. 


CHERRIES — RSP — Michigan  canners  report  more 
than  a  favorable  reception  to  their  opening  quotations. 
In  fact,  two  of  the  large  Northern  Michigan  canners 
have  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  market,  having 
booked  as  heavy  as  they  dared  on  account  of  crop 
prospects. 

NATIONAL  RECOVERY— This  mooted  subject  has 
been  well  received  among  the  thinking  men  of  our 
trade.  All  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  are  in  earnest  and  that  their  objective  is — 
the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  all — the  American  people 
— the  producer — the  laborer  and  the  business  man. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Pack  on  Vacation  for  Summer  Months,  Due  to  Con¬ 
servation  Laws  in  Nearby  Waters — Catch  From  Gulf  of  Poor 
Quality — Louisiana  Producing  Large,  Fancy  Shrimp  Practically 
During  Entire  Year — Stringless  Beans  Show  Improvement  After 
Recent  Rains,  Packing  Season  About  Closed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  29,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  spring  and  summer  shrimp  pack  has 
never  amounted  to  much  in  this  section  and  it 
followed  the  general  rule  this  year. 

Some  how  or  other,  the  shrimp  migrate  to  other 
parts  of  the  Gulf  and  they  only  show  up  here  in  scat¬ 
tered  quantities,  which  holds  down  production.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  there  are  not  many  shrimp  canned 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  that  the  Conservation 
laws  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  prohibit 
the  fishing  of  shrimp  in  the  bays,  channels,  rivers  and 
bayous  of  the  states  involved,  therefore  the  shrimp 
fishermen  have  to  confine  their  trawling  to  the  outside 
Gulf  fishing,  which  is  very  uncertain,  both  from  a 
point  of  supply  and  from  the  fact  that  the  shrimp 
boats  being  small  crafts  have  to  depend  on  ideal  smooth 
weather  for  them  to  venture  into  that  giant  body  of 
water.  Due  to  its  large  acreage  of  open  and  unpro¬ 
tected  space,  as  also  its  tremendous  depth,  the  Gulf 
is  more  or  less  always  stirred  up,  caused  by  the  num¬ 
erous  current  of  air  in  its  large  area  and  the  great 
number  of  rivers,  bays  and  streams  emptying  into 
the  Gulf. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  deep  the  Gulf  is  even  50 
or  75  miles  from  land,  the  Red  Snapper  fishing  boats 
that  fish  exclusively  with  hook  and  line  in  the  Gulf  are 
unable  to  strike  bottom  with  their  sounding  lead  in 
certain  spots  of  the  Gulf,  notwithstanding  that  the 
lines  on  their  sounding  lead  is  500  to  600  feet  long. 

At  other  times,  the  current  in  the  Gulf  is  so  strong 
that  snapper  fishermen  can’t  fish,  because  the  current 
keeps  the  fishing  line  almost  straight  out  behind  the 
boat,  well  off  the  bottom  and  the  snapper  fishing  lines 
are  equipped  with  three  to  four  pound  leads  each, 
therefore,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Gulf  is  no  place  for 
small  boats. 
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The  bottom  of  the  Gulf  is  hilly  and  mountainous  in 
places  like  it  is  on  land  and  the  snapper  fishermen 
while  fishing,  drifting  along,  quite  often  the  depth 
suddenly  drops  from  150  or  200  feet  down  to  300  and 
500  feet. 

Some  parts  of  the  Gulf  have  hard  bottom,  while  other 
parts  have  muddy  bottoms.  For  instance,  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  off  Florida,  the  bottoms  are  mostly  hard,  whereas 
to  the  westward,  off  the  Texas  coast,  it  is  mostly  muddy 
bottom.  The  same  applies  to  the  Mexican  coast  side 
of  the  Gulf.  The  snappers  fish  caught  in  muddy  bot¬ 
toms  are  not  considered  as  good  as  those  caught  in 
hard  bottoms,  yet  mighty  fine  snappers  are  caught  on 
the  edge  of  the  muddy  banks. 

Shrimp  inhabit  mostly  muddy  bottoms. 

Louisiana  has  always  had  the  edge  on  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  in  shrimp  production,  due  to  her  exten¬ 
sive  area  of  rich  fishing  grounds  and  they  get  mighty 
good  strikes  of  shrimp  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The 
shrimp  available  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  the  Gulf 
are  large  fancy  size. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  90c  to  $1  per 
dozen  for  No.  1,  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  but  it  is  not  doing  the 
packers  very  much  good,  because  of  light  production. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS— We  had  a  general  rain  in 
this  section  this  past  week,  which  lasted  three  days 
and  the  plants  that  the  drought  did  not  completely  kill 
have  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  To  what  extent 
this  reviving  of  vegetation  will  benefit  the  bean  crop 
is  problematic  at  this  time,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
enable  the  canners  to  get  a  few  more  cases  of  beans 
and  not  make  a  flop  of  the  bean  pack. 

Some  of  the  packers  gave  up  hopes  of  being  able  to 
can  beans  this  season,  while  others  that  are  game  are 
waiting  to  see  how  the  plants  react  with  the  rain  before 
giving  up.  Most  likely,  all  the  beans  are  in  the  cans 
already  that  are  going  to  be  canned  this  season. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Peach  Pack  Control — Canners  Going  Very  Slow  on  Futures — 
Spinach  Advancing — Heavy  Movement  of  Pineapple — Hawaii 
Packing  Tuna — Holding  Off  on  Pea  Prices — 
Stockholders  to  Meet — Notes 

San  Francisco,  June  29,  1933. 

EACH  PACK  CONTROL— Full  approval  of  the 
plan  for  controlled  peach  packing,  developed  by 
California  canners,  is  expected  from  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  Preston  McKinney, 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  who  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  plan  will  be  submitted  at  once  in  legal 
form  to  all  interested  grower  groups  and  when  signed 
will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his 
approval.  In  the  meantime,  organized  growers  have 
agreed  upon  a  price  for  No.  1  canning  clings,  setting 


this  at  $20  a  ton.  There  was  no  established  price  last 
year,  with  average  returns  to  growers  well  below  this 
figure. 

FUTURES — While  some  future  canned  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  accepted  by  canners  at  definite  prices, 
this  is  very  limited.  In  general,  canners  are  showing 
no  disposition  to  make  extensive  sales  until  costs  have 
been  determined  without  the  question  of  a  doubt  and 
in  the  case  of  most  fruits  these  are  still  up  in  the  air. 
The  packing  of  cherries  is  under  way  and  apricots  are 
commencing  to  come  in  for  attention  in  the  interior 
districts,  but  even  in  these  costs  may  show  a  change 
before  the  season  is  at  an  end.  Spot  business  in  fruits 
is  now  largely  of  a  routine  nature,  with  many  lines  in 
the  cleanup  stage.  The  market  is  decidedly  firm,  with 
concessions  from  established  lists  almost  entirely 
lacking. 

SPINACH — The  market  for  California  canned  spin¬ 
ach  has  shown  much  strength  of  late  and  some  inter¬ 
esting  price  advances  have  been  made  during  the  week. 
The  California  Packing  Corporation  has  just  brought 
out  its  formal  opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  early 
garden  natural  green  spinach,  these  being  effective 
June  26.  These  prices  are  guaranteed  against  the 
firm’s  own  decline  on  the;  1933  pack  until  February  1, 
1934.  They  are  as  follows :  Buffet  Tins,  50  cents  per 
dozen;  Picnic  Tins,  671/4  cents;  No.  1  Tall  Tins,  87V2 
cents;  No.  2  Tall  Tins,  $1.0214;  No.  21/4  Tins,  $1.30, 
and  No.  10  Tins,  $3.95.  The  pack  in  Buffet  Tins  has 
already  beep  sold  out  and  some  other  sizes  are  getting 
in  light  supply. 

PINEAPPLE — The  movement  of  Hawaiian  canned 
pineapple  continues  to  be  a  feature  of  the  canned  foods 
market.  May  shipments  from  the  Islands  amounted 
to  1,300,000  cases,  the  largest  for  that  month  in  five 
years,  and  carryover  stocks  are  now  estimated  at  less 
than  two  million  cases.  Packing  operations  are  now 
under  way  and  will  reach  a  peak  in,  July.  The  pack 
will  be  held  down  to  a  definite  figure  to  be  set  by  the 
Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative  Association,  and 
which  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000,- 
000  cases. 

TUNA — The  1933  pack  in  Hawaiian  waters  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  120,000  cases,  valued  at  $600,000,  as 
compared  with  78,000  cases  worth  $390,000  last  year. 
There  is  no  carryover  of  stocks  from  last  year  and 
canners  have  some  substantial  orders  on  file  for  new 
pack  goods.  Considerable  of  the  pack  is  consumed 
locally. 

PEAS — Pacific  Coast  canners,  with  packing  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Middle  West,  expected  to  be  out  with  open¬ 
ing  pea  prices  before  this,  but  are  withholding  an¬ 
nouncements  until  it  can  be  seen  how  the  crop  is 
weathering  the  hot  wave.  Early  reports  indicate  that 
much  damage  has  been  done.  The  sudden  turn  in  the 
pea  situation  suggests  that  it  might  be  a  wise  policy 
to  withhold  the  naming  of  formal  opening  prices  on 
almost  all  canned  products,  until  the  crop  is  in  the 
cans.  This  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  aspara¬ 
gus  and  spinach  to  the  profit  of  canners. 

(  Continued  on  pase  25) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


DEVELOPMENTS  AT  TRADE  CONVENTIONS  HOLD  AT¬ 
TENTION  OF  DISTRIBUTORS;  JANNSEN  INTRODUCES 
RETAIL  GROCER  TRADE  CODE 

HE  attention  of  the  distributing  trade  last  week  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  Atlantic  City  where  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  and  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
of  America  met  in  their  annual  conventions. 

Representatives  of  the  Administration  spoke  before  the  two 
associations,  explaining  the  details  of  the  National  Industry 
Recovery  Act  which  affected  the  grocery  trade. 

Naturally  enough,  while  the  associations  considered  other 
business,  the  question  of  the  formation  of  trade  codes  which 
would  bring  the  grocery  industry  in  line  with  the  aim  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  held  the  attention  of  the 
delegates. 

A  tentative  code  for  fair  competition  in  the  retail  grocery 
trade,  introduced  by  C.  H.  Jannsen,  secretary-manager  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  seems  likely  to  be  the 
model  for  the  retail  grocery  trade,  as  represented  by  the  na¬ 
tional  association.  And  as,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  program,  the  majority  will  rule  in  forming  trade 
codes,  it  seems  more  than  possible  that  the  entire  grocery  trade 
will  be  governed  by  this  code. 

The  code,  Mr.  Jannsen  pointed  out,  is  set  up  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  “increasing  employment,  establishing  fair  and  ade¬ 
quate  wages,  improving  standards  of  labor,  granting  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  to  employes  and  applicants  for  employ¬ 
ment,  eliminating  unfair  trade  practices,  and  such  other  pur¬ 
poses  as  may  be  required  by  the  duly  constituted  administrative 
director  of  the  Act,  to  the  end  of  rehabilitating  the  retail  food 
and  grocery  industry  and  enabling  it  to  do  its  part  toward 
establishing  that  balance  of  industries  which  is  necessary  to 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  highest  degree  of  public 
welfare. 

“It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  retail  food  and  grocery  in¬ 
dustry  and  adherents  to  this  code  to  bring,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
practical,  the  rates  of  wages  within  the  industry  to  such  levels 
as  are  necessary  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  high¬ 
est  practical  standards  of  living;  to  restore  the  income  of  enter¬ 
prise  within  the  industry  to  levels  which  will  make  possible  the 
payment  of  such  wages  and  avoid  the  further  depletion  and 
destruction  of  capital  assets;  and  to  make  provision  for  the 
periodical  revision  of  wages  in  such  manner  as  will  reflect  the 
equitable  adjustment  to  variations  in  the  cost  of  living.” 

Dealing  with  the  requirements  of  firms  to  be  admitted  to 
membership,  the  code  made  the  following  definition,  “any  indi¬ 
vidual,  firm,  partnership  or  corporation  whose  principal  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  sale  at  retail  of  raw  and/or  prepared  foods  for 
human  consumption,  and  merchandise  entering  into  or  used  in 
connection  with  or  in  the  preparation,  keeping,  processing  or 
fixing  the  same  for  use  or  consumption,  and  such  other  mer¬ 
chandise  as  is,  by  custom,  classified  and  commonly  referred  to 
as  part  of  a  grocer’s  stock,  or  commonly  required  and  used  in 
housekeeping  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  code,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  retail  grocer  and  member  of  this  industry. 

“Participation  in  this  code,  and  any  subsequent  revision  of 
or  addition  thereto,  shall  be  extended  to  any  member  of  this 
industry  who  accepts  a  share  of  the  cost  and  responsibility,  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  such  participation  by  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Inc.,  or  any 
affiliated  association.” 


(Note — From  here  on  it  follows  the  general  line  of  the  Model 
Code  published  in  The  Canning  Trade  of  June  26th.) 

TRADE  PRACTICE  RULES 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  unfair  trade  tactics,  the  code 
listed  the  following  six  practices  as  unfair: 

1.  The  offering  or  giving  of  prizes,  premiums,  coupons,  gifts 
or  “free  goods,”  directly  or  indirectly,  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  any  goods  with  intent  or  effect  of  influencing  the  sale 
thereof  or  of  effecting  a  price  cut. 

2.  The  making,  causing  or  permitting  to  be  made  or  pub¬ 
lishing  of  any  false,  untrue,  misleading  or  deceptive  statement, 
by  way  of  advertising  or  otherwise,  or  failing  to  make  true 
representation  concerning  the  grade,  quality,  quantity,  charac¬ 
ter,  nature,  origin,  preparation  or  use  of  any  goods. 

3.  The  offering  or  sale  of  goods  at  a  price  less  than  its 
replacement  purchase  cost,  plus  cost  of  doing  business,  plus  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

4.  Any  variation  in  price  current  on  goods  of  the  same  iden¬ 
tical  quantity,  quality,  character,  brand,  trade-mark  or  name, 
beyond  differential  in  transportation  costs  from  the  nearest 
origin  or  source  of  supply;  between  retail  units  under  the  same 
ownership,  management  or  control. 

5.  The  abuse  of  buying  power  to  force  uneconomic  or  unjust 
terms  of  sale  upon  sellers,  and  the  abuse  of  selling  power  to 
force  uneconomic  or  unjust  terms  on  buyers. 

6.  Violation  of  contract  in  buying  and/or  selling,  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  unearned  discounts;  surreptitious  substitution  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  short  weighing  or  short  measure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  orderly  and  constructive  competition 
in  the  retail  field  cannot  be  achieved  without  making  possible 
to  retailers  the  ownership  of  merchandise  on  the  same  basic 
costs  to  all  under  like  terms  and  conditions,  the  code  pointed 
out,  “we  respectfully  submit  that  sources  of  supply — producers, 
manufacturers,  brokers  and  wholesalers — obligate  themselves 
through  their  codes  to  the  following: 

“That  all  discrimination  between  customers  shall  be  abolished. 
To  that  end,  all  merchandise  shall  be  sold  only  upon  open  prices 
and  terms  made  known  to  all  parties  interested  therein. 

“Special  allowances,  by  way  of  discounts,  brokerage,  storage, 
or  advertising;  reduction  or  substitution  of  grades  or  packings; 
delayed  billings;  full  discounts  in  cases  of  delayed  payments; 
rebates  or  other  allowances  by  any  name  or  of  any  nature;  free 
deals  direct  or  indirect,  by  way  of  gifts  or  sampling;  special 
services  not  available  to  all  under  like  terms  or  conditions; 
shall  be  unfair.” 

The  code  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Industry  Council  to  constitute  an 
executive  committee  and  this  committee  will  exercise  such 
authority  as  is  granted  to  it  by  the  Council.  All  communications 
and  conferences  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  concerning  the  approval  or  amendment  of  the  code  or 
any  of  its  provisions,  or  any  matters  relating  thereto,  shall  be 
handled  through  this  executive  committee. 

“The  committee  will  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  code  and  with  the  duties,  through  agents  or 
otherwise,  of  hearing  and  adjusting  complaints,  considering 
proposals  for  amendments  and  making  recommendations  there¬ 
on,  approving  recommendations  for  exceptions  to  the  provisions 
of  this  code,  and  otherwise  administering  its  provisions.  Any 
division,  subdivision,  local  or  State  association,  adherent  to  this 
code  or  subject  to  its  terms  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Industry  Council,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

STOCKHOLDERS’  MEETING— Stockholders  of  the 
Pineapple  Holding  Company,  which  controls  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  will  meet  .July  17  to 
consider  for  approval  a  proposed  new  nine-year  co¬ 
operative  marketing  agreement  between  seven  major 
packers  and  pineapple  producers.  The  new  agreement 
specifies  that  the  cooperative  directors  fix  the  total 
amount  of  canned  pineapple  products  to  be  packed  by 
members  and  that  packing  standards  also  be  fixed. 
Individual  members  will  be  limited  to  a  fixed  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  pack,  with  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Company’s  quota  about  30  per  cent.  Title  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  products  of  members  will  be  transferred  to  the 
association.  Cooperative  directors  will  fix  prices  at 
which  members  may  repurchase  the  finished  products 
from  the  association  for  subsequent  sale  to  their  re¬ 
spective  customers.  Proceeds  from  association  sales 
will  be  distributed  pro  rata  to  members  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  pack  contributions.  The  association 
will  not  be  permitted  to  contract  indebtedness,  but 
must  operate  on  an  annual  budget  basis. 

In  a  letter  to  stockholders,  directors  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company  say:  “By  joining  in  this  unique 
plan  your  company  would  lose  in  considerable  measure 
its  independent  action.  However,  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  company  and  the  canned  pineapple  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  makes  it  imperative  that  the  plan  be 
adopted.” 

NOTES 

H.  H.  Tolley,  director  of  the  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  University  of  California,  has  gone  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  task  will  be  to  direct  the  preparation  of  a  program  of  relief 
for  specialty  crops  not  listed  as  basic  commodities.  The  method 
of  aid  planned  will  be  the  drafting  of  agreements  to  fix  mini¬ 
mum  prices  in  some  instances  and  in  others  to  eliminate  com¬ 
petitive  factors  which  have  increased  costs  and  risks  in  distri¬ 
bution.  Dr.  Tolley  expects  to  return  to  the  university  in 
September. 

The  United  Packing  Corporation  has  taken  over  the  canning 
plant  of  the  California  Co-operative  Producers  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  will  operate  on  fruits  this  season. 

Standard  Brands  of  California,  Inc.,  have  announced  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  and  warehouse  plant  in 
Greater  San  Francisco.  This  will  be  made  distribution  center 
for  the  eleven  Western  States. 

Jacob  Blumlein,  president  of  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  left  on  a  trip  to  Germany,  to  visit 
his  old  home  and  relatives.  He  plans  to  be  away  about  three 
months. 

Packers  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  are  in  good  humor  these  days, 
with  old  pack  fruit  being  sold  and  shipped  in  large  quantities. 
During  the  month  of  May,  1,302,270  cases  of  canned  pineapple 
left  the  Islands. 

The  plants  of  the  American  Can  Company  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  understood  to  have  on  hand  and  en  route  sufficient 
tin  plate  to  accommodate  a  pineapple  pack  of  5,000,000  cases 
and  to  be  prepared  to  make  additional  shipments  should  a 
larger  pack  be  decided  upon.  The  company  is  now  awaiting 
the  size  of  the  pack  to  be  set  by  canning  interests  and  the 
assignment  of  quotas  to  individual  packers. 


The  plant  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation  at  Hanford, 
Calif.,  idle  for  the  past  three  years,  is  to  be  reopened  in  July, 
when  cling  peaches  will  be  packed. 

The  Neuhoff  Packing  Corporation  is  increasing  its  activities 
in  northern  California  and  has  taken  over  a  large  plant  at 
Oakland  where  fruits  will  be  packed  on  a  large  scale.  The 
firm  will  operate  as  usual  at  Porterville,  where  fruits  are  also 
featured.  The  southern  California  plant  will  confine  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  vegetables  this  year.  Sales  offices,  in  charge  of  Fred 
B.  Neuhoff,  have  been  opened  at  2  Pine  street,  San  Francisco. 


SAUERKRAUT  EXCHANGE  AFFILIATED  WITH 
KRAUT  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 

A  T  its  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Saturday,  June  24th, 
A-X  upon  presentation  of  the  National  Kraut  Pack- 
/  \  ers  Association’s  offer  of  1  cent  per  ton  Mem¬ 

bership  Dues  from  thei  present  time  to  the  end  of  this 
year,  based  on  1932  pack,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  the  Sauerkraut  Exchange  of  America  become  affi¬ 
liated  with  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Association, 
Inc. 

Therefore,  all  members  of  the  disbanded  Kraut  Ex¬ 
change  are  now  members  of  this  association,  and  all 
kraut  packers  not  previously  in  the  exchange  or  the 
association  may  become  members  of  the  association 
from  the  present  time  to  January  1st,  1933,  by  paying 
to  this  association,  the  Ic  dues  based  on  your  1932 
pack. 

Due  to  the  Federal  enactment  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (Farm  Bill)  the  kraut  industry,  under 
its  committee,  is  preparing  tentative  working  agree¬ 
ment  which  will  be  up  for  further  discussion  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  at  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Wednesday,  July  12,  1933, 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  his  approval. 

Every  kraut  packer  in  the  United  States,  whether  a 
member  of  the  association  or  not,  is  urged  to  attend 
this  very  important  meeting  to  discuss  this  and  any 
other  matters. 

The  Emergency  Committee  working  on  the  Federal 
Agreement  was  made  permanent  and  will  be  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Committee  of  this 
association. 

They  urge  that  those  who  have  not  reported  their 
costs,  please  attach  a  slip  with  your  firm  name  and 
address  on  it,  and  send  your  report  to  this  office  where 
your  firm  name  will  be  detached  and  your  report  given 
a  number  instead  of  your  firm  name. 

Please  send  in  your  Cost  Report  at  once  and  as  the 
Government  wishes  to  deal  with  the  Industry  as  a 
whole,  we  hope  those  firms  not  now  affiliated  with  this 
Organization  will  join  the  majority  and  send  in  their 
dues  promptly. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2Yj . 

Peeled,  No.  2Yj . 

Large,  No.  2^! . 

Peeled,  No.  2\k . 

Medium.  No.  . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.00 

Large.  No.  2 .  2.10 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  tq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKEH  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.40 

.75 

2.50 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Bed  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3 . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  io . 

Standard,  Diced,  No,  2..^ . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


2.25 

‘2.'26 

3.15 
2.10 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.10 
1.00 

2.15 
1.80 


.62  Vi 
2.85 
.96 


.70 

3.50 


1.05  t-90 

5.75  . 

1.00  tl.OO 
5.00  . 

.60  t.60 

3.75  . 

.60  .60 

3.25  t3.50 
.57V>i . 


3.00 

.65 

2.75 


.65 

3.00 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Extrw  Standard  No  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  Iti . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2..„ . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3.. 
Split,  No.  10 . 


t.80 


.85  .. 
.82  Vi., 


.76  _ 

.66  . 

.60  t.60 

3.50  3.76 


. 80 

.  2.75 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  10  .  3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Elarly  June.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _  2.76 


1.26 

1.35 

1.26 

1.15 

1.10 

l"35 

1.16 
.95 

1.00 

6.00 

5.50 

5.25 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2Y . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


No.  3 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No,  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2t-.  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.65 

.65 

.70 

2.50 

2.50 

.75 

t.75 

1.05 

*1.05 

1.10 

3.50 

*3.25 

1.06 

+1.00 

3.50 

*3.25 

.65 

.90 

.65 

.75 

*.75 

.80 

2.50 

*2.60 

.sn 

.70 

3.35 

3.25 

42 ’4  t.42V4 

42 '4 . 

70  t.70 

,67'/. . 

tl.25 


Standard.  No.  1 . ,.t . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.30 

No.  10  .  ,3.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.25  *3.20 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42'/.  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.26 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . . 


Canned  Fruits 


.  tl.30 

6.50  t5.60 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  2.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2'/4 .  1.30  tl.lO 

Choice,  No.  2Yi .  1.45  tl.30 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . . .  3.50  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLITEBERR'ES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy.  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2Yi . 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . . . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2V4  . - 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2V^... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 


5.50 


1.70 

1.86 

2.00 


..50  .62 'A 

1.02V4  1.02'^ 
3.25  3.00 

.62'/!  .60 
.95  .97V4 

3.15  3.06 


.85 

1.30 

1.40 

"i'.’eo 


tl.70 

tl.66 

*4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— ConUnna4 

Balto.  N.T. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2l^,  Y.  C.  1.22V4tl.20 


Fancy.  No.  2Mi.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 


PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 


1.30 

*1.30 

3.60 

1.76 

*1.66 

1.65 

*1.60 

*1.25 

*1.10 

4.10 

4.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wa*er,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 .  2.16  2.20 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory .  1.00 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.00 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.10 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

V4*lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz.. 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


4.00 

2.00 

1.25 


,.80  t.70 

i'.’70  tLi'o 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  '/4 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  'A . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  '/a . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  I....'. . . 

Flat,  No.  '/a . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large.. 


1.47'/jtl.65 


1.10  *1.10 

.66  . 

3.25  . 

.86  . 


SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

'/4  Oil,  keyless . 

V4  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

'/4  Oil,  carton . 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8 . 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  V^s.. 
Blue  Fin,  Is.... 
Striped,  Vis  ... 


Striped,  Is  .. 
Yellow,  Vis*  Fancy.. 
Yellows,  Vis* 

Yellow,  Is 


Fancy.. 


1.02'/. 

1*1.00 

1.22Vi  *1.30 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

2.36 

*2.35 

2.76 

*3.00 

*3.26 

3.15 

2.36 

2.15 

*2.35 

3.00 

*2.60 

\ 

7.S0 

13.66 

3.40 

4.70 

6.26 

8.60 

4.66 

_ _ 

7.30 

„ _ 

13.66 

.....MS 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Bargains!  Bargams!  Bargains! 

We  offer  the  following  practically  new  equipment,  same 
being  guaranteed  for  all  practical  purposes; 

6  Sprague  Huskers 

4  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 

2  Cut  Corn  Elevators 

1  No.  7  Silker 

1  M.  &  S.  Silker 

Several  Goose  Neck  Elevators 

1  Pea  Huller 

1  Colossus  Pea  Grader 

1  Universal  Pea  Washer 

1  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner 

1  Monitor  Pea  Recleaner 

3000  ft.  Assorted  Roller- Bearing  Conveyor 

1  Deepwell  Pump 

2  Monitor  Bean  Cutters 
1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine 

4  Disc  Exhausters  -  various  sizes 
10  Knapp  and  Burt  Labelers 
1  No.  3  Kyler  Boxer 
6  40”  diamenter  x  72”  depth  Retorts 
100  4-tier  Double  Bale  Crates  for  40”  diameter  kettles 
1  lot  Crate  Covers 
1  lot  Copper  Kettles 
1  lot  Copper  Coils 
1  A.  &  B.  Cooker  for  2J  and  3  cans 
1  Wonder  Cooker  for  10  cans 
1  Cooling  Tank  Conveyor  including  speed  reducer 
2000  ft.  Assorted  Corn  Drag  Conveyor 
1  Monitor  Blancher 

Our  stock  is  constantly  changing.  Your  inquiries  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  attention.  Write  for  copy  of  our  catalog. 

A.K.  ROBINS  &  Co..  Inc . 

MANUFACTURERS  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


. .  0)iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Thicken  of  J^kitlips  Delicious  Qualilij  Cannet)  ^Joo()s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIND.  C.S.A. 


IT’s  important  to  you  Canners  to  know  why  our  cus¬ 
tomers  stay  on  this  side  of  the  fence  over  the  years 
despite  the  apparent  allurements  of  pastures  just  beyond. 


They  stay  over  here  because  crops  have  proven  to  be 
better  over  here  though  they  may  look  better  over  there. 


And  CANS!  ubtit  a  SERVICE  they  have  from  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  Hamilton,  Ohio!  It’s  a  good  bet  to  order 
up  the  CAN  supply  from  the  fellows  who  keep  the  plant 
a-going  in  the  summer  rush 
without  a  hitch.  . 


Fine  idea  Mr.  Canner!  Come 
on  this  side,  for  SANITARY 
CANS  and  all  the  fast-moving 
for'iis  of  service  vou’ll  need. 


with  the  Leaders! 
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